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Useless  Churches  and  Useless  Sermons 


Oswald  Garrison  Yillard,  editor  of  The  Nation,  is  a 
rather  caustic  critic  of  the  churches  at  times.  In  his 
most  recent  criticism,  however,  there  is  food  for  much 
thought  in  the  church  camp. 

“I  should  close  two-thirds  of  the  churches,”  he  writes, 
“allowing  only  those  to  keep  open  that  were  absolutely 
dedicated  to  peace  at  any  price,  whose  ministers  agreed 
that  they  would  go  to  prison  for  life  before  one  word  of 
approval  of  mass  killing  should  cross  their  lips.  They 
would  have  to  promise,  moreover,  to  preach  but  one  ser- 
mon a year  dedicated  to  abstract  theological  doctrine. 
The  rest  of  their  time  they  would  have  to  give  over  to 
social  endeavor,  to  true  spiritual  leadership,  according 
to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  preaching  ser- 
mons directly  connected  with  the  problems  of  society 
and  the  practical  welfare  of  those  about  them.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  would  close  two-thirds  of  the 
churches,  no  matter  how  good  they  may  be.  The  sug- 
gestion here  is  quite  in  line  with  the  contentions  made 
by  community  church  people.  Prof.  Ormond  says  that 
in  North  Carolina  if  the  churches  were  evenly  distrib- 
uted there  would  be  four  within  three  miles  of  every 
citizen.  Whatever  one  might  say  about  the  churching 
in  the  more  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  country,  it 
is  clear  that  North  Carolina  has  too  many  churches. 
There  is  need  of  consolidation  within  the  denomination, 
and  in  the  long  run  there  will  have  to  be  some  kind  of 
interdenominational  consolidation.  So  we  might  want 
to  go  into  conference  with  Mr.  Villard  as  to  the  exact 
number  of  churches  that  we  would  be  willing  to  close 
up,  but  we  would  agree  with  him  in  principle.  These 
competitive  churches  waste  money,  they  waste  Chris- 
tian effort  and  they  break  down  good-will  in  small 
communities,  thus  defeating  the  very  cause  they  are 
set  to  serve. 

As  for  “peace  at  any  price,”  we  would  be  compelled  to 
say  that  nothing  in  the  universe  is  worth  that  much. 
To  be  committed  in  advance  to  purchase  anything  “at 
any  price”  is  not  in  our  judgment  a moral  attitude.  But 
making  allowance  for  what  may  be,  after  all,  only  edi- 
torial hyperbole,  we  would  agree  that  the  ministers 
of  Christ  should  be  dedicated  to  the  sacred  cause  of 
peace.  We  cannot  see  how  a minister  of  Christ  can  ask 
a blessing  on  mass  killing. 

It  is  in  the  last  suggestion  of  Mr.  Villard  that  we  see 
the  most  promise  to  the  churches  of  America.  The  con- 
trast between  sermons  on  abstract  theology  and  prac- 
tical theology  is  well  made. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a moment  on  the  theological  con- 
troversies of  our  fathers  and  ask  just  how  many  of 
them  really  made  any  difference  to  Christian  living. 
These  controversies  often  were  over  matters  of  church 
ritual.  Theoretically  a minister  ordained  by  a bishop 
who  is  in  the  apostolic  succession  should  have  some 
grace  not  to  be  found  in  other  ministers.  But  who  can 
see  this  thing  with  the  finest  microscope?  The  minis- 
ters of  one  kind  of  church  seem  to  hold  the  public 
esteem  quite  as  well  as  the  ministers  of  another.  If 
there  is  some  magical  quality  bestowed  by  a certain 
kind  of  ordination,  the  layman  does  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  detect  it. 


No  rite  of  the  church  has  been  more  debated  by  the 
churches  in  the  past  generation  than  has  baptism.  It 
has  been  held  by  some  that  baptism  could  be  fairly 
called  baptism  only  when  “much  water”  was  employed 
as  in  new  testament  times.  The  clear  implication  was 
that  those  who  did  not  receive  baptism  as  adults  with 
“much  water”  w'ere  not  baptized.  But  the  public  must 
then  decide  whether  baptism  does  make  any  difference 
at  all.  The  logic  of  this  would  make  Quakers  of  us  all, 
for  one  finds  quite  as  much  piety  in  pedo-baptist 
churches  as  in  those  of  the  contrary  practice.  One  finds 
laymen  who  want  to  follow  Jesus  and  who  would  join 
the  church  in  middle  life,  but  they  refuse  baptism  of 
any  sort.  It  is  the  logic  of  the  theological  debates  that 
has  done  that  to  them.  Against  the  position  of  these 
laymen  there  is  something  to  say.  Baptism  does  mean 
something  in  Christian  experience.  But  it  has  just  the 
value  that  can  be  taken  up  in  experience.  God  does  not 
need  religious  ceremonies,  but  we  need  them.  That  is 
quite  contrary,  of  course,  to  the  views  of  those  who 
worshipped  in  the  mystery  cults  of  the  long  ago. 

By  implication,  Mr.  Villard  admits  the  possibility  of 
religion,  rightly  interpreted,  being  of  large  importance 
to  individuals  and  to  society.  It  is  this  religion  that  can 
be  lived  which  has  kept  all  the  churches  going.  All  of 
them  at  times  do  work  in  practical  and  helpful  ways. 
Only  some  are  hindered  by  theories  of  their  mission 
which  sets  them  off  on  much  futile  discussion  and 
activity. 

The  fame  of  Phillips  Brooks  rests  upon  his  discovery 
of  the  right  principle  of  preaching.  He  is  the  father  of 
all  those  who  seek  to  make  the  church  the  minister  to 
life.  He  really  had  only  one  sermon.  He  preached  it  all 
his  life  long  under  a variety  of  texts  and  with  many 
illustrations.  But  he  came  back  again  and  again  to  the 
thesis  that  religion  is  not  just  something  to  be  believed, 
it  is  not  a series  of  rites,  but  rather  a manner  of  life. 
And  he  firmly  believed  that  this  manner  of  life  was 
found  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  helpful  minister  in  any  parish  is  the  one  who  en- 
gages in  enough  religious  conversation  with  his  people 
to  know  what  their  spiritual  problems  are.  Conven- 
tional parish  calls  are  of  no  use.  But  the  patient  kind 
of  calling  which  waits  on  the  revelations  of  souls  pro- 
vides the  stuff  out  of  which  great  sermons  are  made. 
The  minister  who  rehashes  the  books  that  he  has  read 
may  have  the  reputation  that  he  is  erudite.  But  only 
as  he  uses  these  books  to  throw  light  upon  problems 
that  he  knows  of  in  his  own  parish  does  he  really  be- 
come a great  preacher. 

The  church  must  be  a teacher  of  conscience,  help- 
ing the  inner  monitor  to  give  a correct  witness  on 
modern  problems.  In  his  church  a layman  should  find 
courage  when  he  is  in  a state  of  funk.  Right  now  that 
turns  thousands  back  to  their  churches.  When  sorrow 
comes,  the  church  must  offer  sympathy  and  consola- 
tion. There  is  a ministry  to  individual  souls  which  is 
something  different  quite  from  “the  social  gospel.” 
Many  a preacher  on  social  topics  has  forgotten  that  his 
Master  often  dealt  with  men  one  by  one.  He  had  a 
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word  for  Zaccheus  and  a word  for  the  Woman  by  the 
Well. 

But  the  church  is  also  an  important  social  agency. 
Just  now  tens  of  thousands  of  churches  work  silently 
and  without  ostentation  in  feeding  their  own  poor. 
They  bring  strangers  into  the  fold,  and  socialize  them 
throughout  various  guilds  and  societies. 

And  the  church  truly  has  a social  gospel  which  needs 
to  be  preached  now  more  than  ever  before.  Into  our 
muddled  economic  order  must  come  some  shafts  of 
light  from  the  gospel.  We  need  Christian  idealism  for 
our  home  life.  The  nations  of  the  world  will  find 
salvation  only  as  they  follow  the  Prince  of  Peace.  There 
is  much  for  the  church  to  do  in  the  support  of  a social 
order  that  shall  establish  justice,  promote  mercy  and 
bring  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  race  to  the  fore. 

We  vote  in  favor  of  a practical  religion,  but  v;e  want 
to  interpret  our  meaning  of  the  word  “practical.”  A 
practical  religion  is  one  which  helps  the  individual  and 
the  race  in  its  struggle  for  survival. 


The  Crushing  Burden  of  Taxation 

Calvin  Coolidge  in  a recent  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  sets  forth  most  convincingly  the  story  of 
America’s  joy-ride  with  its  cheap  politicians.  He  con- 
nects this  story  with  the  world  though  not  as  ex- 
plicitly as  one  could  wish.  If  the  taxes  were  evenly 
spread,  every  family  in  America  would  have  to  pay  over 
four  hundred  dollars  a year.  In  the  long  run,  are  not 
taxes  spread?  The  rich  pay  them,  but  they  are  passed 
on  with  increased  costs  of  economic  goods. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  show  the  possibility  of  the 
gravest  economic  disaster  from  unlimited  spending  of 
public  money.  It  is  clear  that  America  must  start  to 
economize  in  the  matter  of  public  expenses.  So  far  one 
can  see  no  significant  achievement  in  this  direction. 

Every  effort  at  economy  means  that  more  men  must 
lose  their  jobs.  These  jobs  may  not  have  any  value  to 
the  public,  and  the  job-holder  may  not  be  doing  much 
work.  But  the  less  work  he  does,  the  more  time  he  has 
to  lobby  in  defence  of  his  job. 

It  is  a time  to  make  economies  in  navy  and  army. 
Yet  in  these  very  times  there  is  a persistent  propaganda 
in  favor  of  more  military  expense.  It  is  a time  for  city 
and  state  governments  to  clean  house  and  discontinue 
unproductive  jobs.  An  efficiency  engineer  who  was 
honest  could  go  through  these  establishments  and  save 
the  public  millions  of  dollars. 

These  things  should  be  done  for  there  is  every  prob- 
ability of  our  having  still  heavier  burdens  in  feeding  the 
poor  before  the  depression  ends.  It  took  fifteen  years  to 
recover  fully  from  the  depression  of  1873.  Perhaps  even 
now  we  may  be  dragging  bottom  in  this  depression.  But 
reconstruction  will  come  slowly.  And  our  public  money 
should  be  held  sacred  for  the  necessities  of  our  common 
life. 


Church  Debts 

In  the  days  of  our  hectic  national  prosperity,  the 
churches  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Massive  build- 
ings were  erected  and  on  these  were  placed  vast  mort- 
gages. In  large  cities  a new  type  of  building  appeared. 
It  was  partly  a church  building  and  partly  a business 
block.  The  church  shared  its  quarters  with  a hotel,  of- 
fices or  apartments. 

Now  the  church  not  only  has  in  its  ranks  vast  num- 
bers of  working  people  who  have  no  jobs.  Many  busi- 
ness men  who  were  rich  two  years  ago  are  penniless  to- 
day. The  people  that  were  expected  to  pay  off  the 
church  mortgages  will  never  be  able  to  do  so.  This 


means  inevitably  a series  of  foreclosures  on  churches. 
The  record  of  churches  in  paying  their  debts  has  been 
good  in  the  past.  They  were  slow,  but  seldom  defaulted. 
But  this  record  will  not  be  so  good  when  the  depression 
is  over. 

Not  only  did  the  churches  over-build,  they  over-ex- 
panded their  budget  for  local  expense.  To  a consider- 
able extent  it  was  a matter  of  “keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses.”  One  church  set  up  an  expensive  budget,  and 
then  the  others  all  did. 

There  is  need  for  churches  to  get  on  a basis  of  reality 
in  the  financial  affairs  these  days.  A church  cannot  be 
happy  when  harassed  by  debts,  any  more  than  an  indi- 
vidual can. 

While  all  of  this  is  going  on,  without  doubt  there  is 
much  hedging  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  still  well 
to  do.  They  talk  poverty  while  they  hoard  their  wealth. 
And  this  makes  the  situation  harder  than  it  needs  to  be. 

The  motto  for  every  church  these  days  is  that  given 
by  the  Master,  “Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God.”  Ma- 
terial things  wait  on  deeper  interest  in  the  church  and 
greater  spiritual  power.  The  church  that  has  a service 
to  render  to  God  and  humanity  will  find  the  tools  for 
its  work  eventually. 


Eleven  Years  of  Service 

With  this  issue.  The  Community  Churchman  enters 
the  twelfth  year  of  its  history.  In  a very  real  sense  it 
has  helped  to  create  the  movement  that  it  was  destined 
to  serve.  Eleven  years  ago  there  were  a few  hundred 
community  churches  in  the  United  States  with  no  com- 
mon consciousness  and  no  definite  outlook.  In  this 
eleven  years  the  movement  has  grown  to  over  two  thou- 
sand churches,  of  various  types.  Many  of  these  churches 
came  into  being  without  ever  having  heard  of  The 
Community  Churchman,  but  many  more  would  be  hap- 
py to  testify  that  the  paper  gave  them  the  first  infor- 
mation they  ever  received  about  practical  methods  of 
consolidating  churches. 

The  editors  of  The  Community  Churchman  were 
prominent  in  the  organization  of  Community  Church 
Workers.  This  has  relieved  the  paper  of  forms  of  serv- 
ice scarcely  appropriate  to  a newspaper,  but  which 
require  the  full-time  care  of  experts. 

During  these  eleven  years  men  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  have  exchanged  views,  and  there  has  grown 
up  through  this  interchange  of  ideas  whatever  of  com- 
mon viewpoint  exists  in  the  movement. 

The  present  economic  depression  makes  the  publica- 
tion of  the  paper  more  difficult  than  it  has  ever  been. 
Yet  we  are  determined  to  carry  on,  for  we  have  faith 
in  our  friends.  These  friends  may  help  us  by  enrolling 
clubs  of  new  subscribers,  by  making  gift  subscriptions 
and  by  recommending  the  paper  in  places  where  they 
have  influence. 

We  hope  that  through  the  aid  of  our  friends  we  may 
carry  through  to  better  days  without  cutting  down  the 
size  of  the  paper,  and  without  other  economies  which 
would  lower  the  efficiency  of  our  journal. 


Of  all  the  animosities  which  have  existed  among  man- 
kind, those  which  are  caused  by  a difference  of  sentiments 
in  religion  appear  to  be  the  most  inveterate  and  distressing, 
and  ought  most  to  be  deprecated.  I was  in  hopes  that  the 
enlightened  and  liberal  policy,  which  has  marked  the  pres- 
ent age,  would  at  least  have  reconciled  Christians  of  every 
denomination  so  far,  that  we  should  never  again  see  their 
religious  disputes  carried  to  such  a pitch,  as  to  endanger 
the  peace  of  society.  . . . 

—GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
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BEYOND  TOLERATION 

By  Robert  C.  Dextor,  Ph.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“Toleration  Is  not  enough,”  was  the  keynote  of  one  ad- 
dress after  another  at  the  National  Seminar  of  Catho- 
lics, Protestants  and  Jews;  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
March  7-9.  Toleration  between  groups  of  American 
citizens,  the  speakers  claimed,  is  a denial  of  democracy 
and  weakens  the  effort  common  to  all  three  groups  rep- 
resented, to  build  a New  Jerusalem,  not  only  in  this 
“green  and  pleasant  land,”  but  the  world  over.  As  one 
speaker  phrased  it,  the  word  “toleration,”  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  dictionary  of  the  inter-faith  move- 
ment. Not  “live  and  let  live”  but  “live  together”  was 
stated  as  the  American  civic  and  religious  ideal. 

In  the  place  of  mere  toleration  the  conference  em- 
phasized intellectual  understanding  of  the  bases  of  dif- 
ference, appreciation  of  the  extent  of  shared  ideals  and 
a common  effort  toward  their  realization.  “Prejudice 
exists,”  said  one  of  the  speakers,  “and  it  must  be  met.” 
He  went  on  to  say  that  there  were  two  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  it;  the  direct,  an  attack  on  ignorance,  mis- 
understanding, and  a continuous  and  fearless  exposure 
of  the  selfish  and  predatory  interests  that  fatten  on 
the  creation  and  exploitation  of  latent  prejudice  and 
ignorance;  and  the  indirect,  working  together  for  com- 
mon objectives,  even  though  the  approach  to  those  ob- 
jectives may  have  to  be  different. 

So  far  as  the  direct  attack  is  concerned  the  confer- 
ence made  a worth-while  contribution  in  laying  bare 
the  historical  backgrounds  of  religious  animosity.  Pro- 
fessor Carleton  J.  H.  Hayes,  of  Columbia,  in  a scholarly 
address  showed  that  none  of  the  three  groups  could  es- 
cape from  blame  for  intolerance  and  persecution  and 
Professor  Evarts  Greene  exposed  the  fallacy  of  many  of 
the  claims  that  the  colonies,  or  even  the  States  of  the 
infant  republic,  offered  equality  of  opportunity  to 
members  of  all  religious  faiths.  While  he  gave  an  ade- 
quate meed  of  praise  to  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Madi- 
son and  Washington  as  pioneers  of  religious  liberty,  he 
showed  how  slowly  and  painfully  general  public  opinion 
accepted  their  ideas  and  even  yet  such  incidents  as  the 
present  Macintosh  case  and  the  comparatively  recent 
Oregon  school  law  proves  that  complete  religious  liberty 
is  not  fully  established.  Over  and  over  again  it  was 
demonstrated  that  much  current  prejudice  is  fanned  to 
flame  for  individually  selfish  economic  ends  and  the 
suggestion  was  made  that,  if  the  motivation  of  many 
preachers  of  prejudice  were  analyzed  and  exposed  to 
public  view,  their  influence  would  come  to  an  end. 

Two  objectives  for  the  indirect  method  were  outlined 
by  Father  Francis  J.  Haas,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Catholic  School  for  Social  Service,  in  Washington,  as  a 
joint  attack  on  war  and  the  chauvinistic  nationalism 
which  makes  war  possible,  and  on  the  immoralities  of 
the  present  economic  system,  which  result  in  injustice, 
suffering  and  lack  of  security  for  millions.  All  religious 
groups  theoretically  favor  peace  and  economic  justice 
and  security,  but  all  have  a long  road  to  travel  to  make 
their  principles  effective  in  national  and  international 
life.  If  that  road  can  be  travelled  together,  prejudice 
and  misunderstanding  will  in  a large  measure  disappear 
through  the  knowledge  that  comes  from  comradeship 
in  the  face  of  a common  enemy.  As  other  speakers 
pointed  out,  this  will  not  lead  to  an  abandonment  by 
any  group  of  their  religious  beliefs  or  even  of  their 
traditions  or  customs,  but  rather  a strengthened  offen- 
sive as  each  will  give  not  only  its  numbers  but  its  own 
distinctive  intellectual  and  spiritual  strength.  A higher 


wisdom  than  ours  has  ordained  diversity,  but  it  is  for  us 
to  fashion  out  of  that  diversity  an  effective  force.  And 
in  that  effort  prejudice  and  misunderstandings  disap- 
pear. This  is  not  theory;  case  after  case  was  detailed 
to  the  conference  to  prove  it. 

Of  the  475  registered  members  of  the  conference  one- 
half  were  Protestants  and  Catholics  and  Jews  were 
represented  in  about  equal  numbers.  Clergymen  pre- 
dominated, but  there  were  a large  number  of  laymen 
present;  business  men,  teachers,  editors,  church  offi- 
cials, and  social  workers.  Newton  D.  Baker,  former 
Secretary  of  War,  not  only  delivered  a thought-provok- 
ing summary  of  the  conference  over  a nation-wide 
radio  hook-up  at  its  close,  but  attended  throughout  two 
days  and  as  the  Protestant  chairman  made  many  con- 
tributions to  the  success  of  the  conference.  The  ad- 
dress of  Professor  Hayes,  the  Catholic  chairman,  has 
already  been  noted,  but  both  he  and  Roger  W.  Straus, 
the  Jewish  chairman,  were  present  throughout,  and  to 
their  untiring  efforts  much  of  the  success  of  the  semi- 
nar was  due.  It  is  significant  that  all  three  are  laymen. 
Much  credit  should  be  given  also  to  Everett  R.  Clinchy, 
the  Director  of  the  Seminar,  who,  in  the  words  of 
Rabbi  Morris  Lazaron  of  Baltimore  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion, has  proven  “that  he  was  neither  a ‘super-prosely- 
ter’  as  some  claimed,  or  a ‘traitor  to  Christianity,’  but 
simply  and  solely  interested  in  substituting  cooperation 
for  conflict  in  all  three  groups.” 

An  innovation  of  great  interest  to  the  members  was 
the  so-called  “U-Table.”  On  two  of  the  evenings  a 
group  of  experts,  priests,  Protestant  ministers,  rabbis, 
professors  and  business  men,  discussed  together  in  the 
presence  of  the  members  difficulties  between  the 
groups  and  methods  of  overcoming  them.  Such  ques- 
tions as  the  Catholic  attitude  toward  joint  worship  were 
satisfactorily  explained  to  the  Protestants  and 
Jews  and  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  told 
by  the  Jewish  members  how  certain  methods  of  telling 
the  crucifixion  story  made  for  suffering  by  Jewish  boys 
and  girls.  Professor  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  of  Columbia,  con- 
ducted the  “U-Tables.”  In  addition  to  the  U-Tables, 
the  conference  consisted  of  the  usual  addresses,  lunch- 
eons and  fifteen  small  round-table  groups  which  con- 
sidered intimately  and  in  detail  various  aspects  of  in- 
ter-group relationships.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  mechanics  of  the  conference  was  due  to 
Benson  Y.  Landis,  chairman  of  the  research  committee, 
which  prepared  the  data  in  advance,  and  to  members 
of  the  staffs  of  the  Inquiry  and  of  the  Institute  of  So- 
cial and  Religious  Research. 

The  personnel  of  the  seminar  reads  like  a “Who’s 
Who”  of  the  three  religious  groups.  The  only  criticism 
of  the  personnel  is  that  it  did  not  adequately  represent 
the  more  conservative  wings  of  Protestantism  and 
Judaism.  This  made  it  appear  slightly  unfair  to  the 
Catholic  members,  as  it  seemed  as  though  they,  for  ex- 
ample, were  the  only  group  who  would  find  difficulty 
in  joint  religious  worship.  It  was  brought  out  that  the 
same  difficulties  would  exist  in  orthodox  Judaism  and 
more  conservative  Protestantism.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  left  wing  Protestantism  was  not  adequately  repre- 
sented. The  conference  was  told,  however,  that  a very 
earnest  effort  had  been  made  to  secure  representation 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  from  all  groups.  As  one  of  the 
speakers  said,  lines  of  division  run  horizontally  as  well 
as  vertically  and  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  before 
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each  group  is  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  its  own 
“isolationists”  whether  they  be  of  the  “right”  or  “left.” 
Among  the  delegates  were  several  Mormons. 

One  significant  development  of  the  conference  was 
the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert  re- 
garding the  threatening  danger  to  the  Jews  of  Germany 
through  the  possible  triumph  of  Hitler  Anti-Semitism 
in  that  country.  He  assured  American  Jewry  of  the 
sympathy  of  their  Christian  brethren  and  urged  those 
groups  with  German  affiliations  to  bring  to  their  at- 
tention the  attitude  of  American  Christians. 

It  was  evident  during  the  seminar  that  to  secure 
more  than  toleration  each  group  must  first  of  all  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  areas  in  which  no  cooperation  is 
possible — “stone-walls”  in  the  words  of  a U-table  con- 
sultant. But  in  no  case  are  these  “stone-walls”  so  lo- 
cated that  they  may  be  obstructions  to  cooperative  ac- 
tivity in  a wide  field  of  common  action.  Nevertheless 
their  existence  must  be  known  and  their  location 
plotted  if  progress  is  to  be  made. 

A second  conclusion  reached  in  many  discussion 
groups  was  that  we  are  as  yet  relatively  ignorant  of  the 
methods  which  should  be  used  to  remove  misunder- 
standings in  local  communities  and  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people.  Cooperative  action  is  important, 
but  a definite  campaign  of  adult  and  child  education  is 
needed,  the  technique  for  which  is  still  unknown  and 


for  the  creation  of  which  we  must  increasingly  depend 
on  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  conference  of  Catho- 
lics, Jews  and  Protestants,  especially  in  local  commu- 
nities. 

The  Seminar  emphasized  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing permanent  or  “standing  conferences”  in  cities 
throughout  the  nation.  These  round-table  groups  of 
Jews  and  Christians  should  be  related  to  the  National 
Conference,  whose  headquarters  are  at  289  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  writer  of  this  article  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
planning  of  the  conference,  was  on  no  committee,  led 
no  group,  but  was  simply  a seminar  member.  While  he 
came  away  with  much  valuable  information  as  to  the 
history,  tradition  and  customs  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
of  different  faiths,  he  feels  and  he  thinks  he  reflects 
the  common  attitude  of  all  the  conference  members, 
that  it  is  his  task  not  only  to  help  remove  prejudices 
which  exist  on  every  hand,  but  vastly  more  important 
than  that,  to  seek  out  ways  through  which  he  may  more 
effectively  work  together  with  what  Michael  Williams 
of  the  Commonweal  calls  “his  separated  brethren.” 
After  all,  it  is  the  indirect  attack  that  will  carry  us  all 
“beyond  toleration.”  Nothing  unites  like  a common 
enemy,  and  this  conference  demonstrated  that  with  evil 
and  greed,  materialism,  war  and  poverty,  Protestantism, 
Catholicism  and  Judaism  were  waging  a battle  to  the 
death. 


What  Your  Church  Can  Do  About  The  Race  Question 

An  Interview  With  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes, 

An  Outstanding  Negro  Leader 

By  A.  Ritchie  Low 

Minister  of  United  Church,  of  Colchester,  Vermont 


Yesterday  I spent  three  hours  in  the  company  of 
one  of  America’s  great  colored  leaders.  Dr.  George  E. 
Haynes,  secretary  of  the  committee  on  race  relations 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  Before  I tell  you 
about  the  many  interesting  subjects  we  discussed  let 
me  give  you  a little  of  his  background.  He  was  born  at 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  is  a graduate  of  Fiske  University, 
received  his  Master’s  degree  from  Yale  and  his  Ph.  D. 
from  Columbia.  After  teaching  economics  and  sociology 
in  Fiske  he  became  director  of  negro  economics  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington.  For 
some  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  Federal  Council’s 
Secretaries.  And  now  for  our  interview. 

“I  am  pastor  of  a country  church,”  I told  Dr.  Haynes, 
“and  would  like  to  do  something  about  creating 
good  will  and  understanding  between  our  people  and 
the  colored  folks.  My  problem  is  to  know  just  where  to 
begin.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  offer?”  He  an- 
swered by  saying  that  what  many  people  needed  was  re- 
liable information.  “Put  into  the  hands  of  your  mem- 
bers pamphlets  and  books  that  deal  with  the  question 
of  race  relations.  Then  too,  get  your  boys  and  girls  to 
talk  about  it  frankly  in  their  meetings.” 

His  belief  is  that  the  church  is  the  logical  place  to 
study  how  to  better  get  along  with  other  peoples. 
“Teach  your  boys  and  girls  that  the  Negro  has  some- 
thing to  contribute  to  the  general  culture,”  was  the  way 
he  put  it.  Dr.  Haynes  told  me  he  thought  the  Protestant 
churches  were  grappling  in  a splendid  way  with  this 
whole  question.  He  is  in  constant  touch  with  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  all  communions  and  he  said  that  thousands 
of  pastors  are  in  earnest  in  their  endeavor  to  abolish 


the  tremendous  inequalities  from  which  negroes  suf- 
fer. The  outlook,  he  believes,  is  indeed  hopeful. 

Today  there  are  thousands  of  negroes  who  have 
left  the  South  for  the  North.  I wanted  to  know  whether 
this  would  make  for  better  conditions  for  those  who  re- 
mained below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  “The  migra- 
tion north,”  replied  Dr.  Haynes,  “has  done  two  things. 
It  has  reduced  the  labor  supply  available,  thus  making 
for  better  living  conditions,  and  increased  the  number 
of  colored  folks  in  the  north  who  are  thus  able  to  help 
swing  public  opinion.”  He  reminded  me  of  the  increas- 
ing influence  of  a number  of  Negro  newspapers  some  of 
whose  circulations  run  into  the  hundred  thousands. 

I asked  Dr.  Haynes  about  the  so-called  drift  to- 
wards Rome.  He  did  not  appear  to  take  this  seriously. 
The  average  Negro  Roman  Catholic,  he  said,  was  the 
descendant  of  Roman  Catholic  families.  It  was  custom- 
ary, in  the  days  of  slavery,  for  the  colored  folks  to  adopt 
the  religious  preferences  of  their  masters,  hence  the  al- 
legiance of  about  one  hundred  thousand  colored  men 
and  women  to  Rome. 

“What  is  being  done  to  educate  the  Protestant  ne- 
gro clergy?”  I asked  him.  “The  outlook,”  he  replied,  “is 
heartening.  More  and  more  is  being  done.  If  a man  of 
means  wants  to  help  the  progress  of  the  colored  man 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  largest  field  of  service  lies  in 
the  education  of  negro  pastors.”  He  then  went  on  to  tell 
men  about  the  numerous  theological  seminaries  and 
colleges  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  educating  of 
negro  leaders. 

There  are  many  black  folks  in  Detroit,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  other  large  centers.  I have  always  won- 
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dered  whether  they  were  any  happier  than  when  they 
tolled  in  the  cotton  fields  of  Dixie.  I asked  Dr.  Haynes 
about  this.  His  contention  was  that,  on  the  whole,  those 
who  have  come  north  prefer  to  remain  in  the  north. 
Statistics,  I was  told,  go  to  prove  that  only  about  ten 
per  cent  return  south.  However,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  negroes  in  the  north  were  so  well  off  economically, 
but  then,  there  were  other  compensations.  In  the  large 
northern  cities,  for  example,  the  colored  man  feels  a 
greater  degree  of  freedom.  Then  too,  he  secures  better 
opportunities  for  his  children  and  is  afforded  more  pro- 
tection under  the  law.  Moreover,  in  such  cities  as  De- 
troit, New  York  and  Chicago  he  has  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  politics  and  civic  affairs. 

“How,”  I asked  this  colored  leader,  “do  your  people 
here  in  America  fare  in  comparison  with  the  Negro  in 
other  lands?”  Dr.  Haynes  was  in  a position  to  answer 
this  question,  for  he  has  travelled  wherever  there  are 
black  folks.  He  believed  that  in  wealth,  education  and 
outlook  the  American  stood  first  among  those  of  Afri- 
can descent.  However,  he  reminded  me,  that  in  parts  of 
the  African  gold  coast,  for  instance,  the  Negro  leaders 
had  more  power  than  in  the  United  States,  and  more- 
over the  colored  people  there  had  more  to  say  concern- 
ing the  policies  that  were  to  be  carried  out.  His  con- 
tention was  that,  so  far  as  self-determination  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  more  of  it  out  there. 

Our  conversation  then  turned  to  the  negro  church- 
es of  America.  I inquired  about  the  possibility  of  their 
getting  together.  In  certain  instances,  I was  told,  the 
outlook  was  encouraging.  “The  African  M.  E.  and  the 
African  M.  E.  Zion  with  a combined  membership  of 
over  a million  members,”  said  Dr.  Haynes,  “are  likely  to 
get  together  in  the  near  future.”  He  went  on  to  tell  me 
that  both  these  churches  were  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  old.  I confess  this  was  news  to  me. 

Ordinarily  we  assume  that  race  prejudice  is  some- 
thing largely  confined  to  America.  This,  however,  is  far 


from  being  the  case.  Here  is  an  illustration:  over  in 
England  an  educational  institution  sent  out  a ques- 
tionnaire to  a number  of  boarding  house  keepers  asking 
if  they  would  be  willing  to  take  colored  students.  One 
lady  replied  by  saying  that  she  would,  provided  she  re- 
ceived five  shillings  extra!  It  turned  out  that  a consid- 
erable number  were  rather  cool  to  the  idea  of  taking 
negro  students  to  board  while  not  a few  put  up  the  bars 
altogether. 

I asked  this  Federal  Council  Secretary  about  the 
lynching  problem.  He  told  me  that  while  57  colored  men 
were  victims  of  mob  rule  in  1922  the  number  had,  by 
1930,  been  reduced  to  21.  “If  only  we  would  tackle  this 
thing  seriously,”  said  Dr.  Haynes,  “I  believe  we  could 
wipe  out  this  blot  completely.” 

Before  I came  away  I asked  him  to  name  a few 
good  books  that  ministers  and  others  interested  in  race 
relations  ought  to  be  familiar  with.  Here  are  some  of 
the  titles  mentioned:  Feldman:  Race  Factors  in  Ameri- 
can Industry;  Garth;  Race  Psychology;  A study  in 
Mental  Differences;  Hankins:  Racial  Basis  of  Civi- 
lization; Hocking:  Human  Nature  and  Its  Remaking; 
Muntz:  Race  Contact;  Oldham:  Christianity  and  the 
Race  Problem;  Renter;  The  American  Race  Problem; 
Johnson;  The  Negro  in  American  Civilization.  “Let  any 
minister  and  others  interested  in  better  relations  read 
this  list,”  said  Dr.  Haynes,  “and  I am  certain  he  and 
they  will  become  better  informed  and  be  in  a better 
position  to  work  for  harmony  and  good  will  between 
the  white  and  colored  peoples.” 

To  which  I reply:  It  can  be  done.  It  ought  to  be 
done.  Why  not  do  it?  When  I left  Dr.  Haynes  I came 
away  with  the  feeling  that  the  Federal  Council  was  in- 
deed fortunate  in  having  on  its  staff  a man  of  such 
broad  culture,  wide  humanitarian  outlook  and  Chris- 
tian statesmanship  ability.  We  certainly  have  need  of 
his  services  these  trying  days.  May  he  be  richly  blessed 
as  he  goes  about  doing  good. 


The  Christian  Advance  In  Rural  India 

By  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield. 


In  no  other  country  has  the  new  approach  of  Chris- 
tian work  to  rural  villages  been  made  with  more  vigor, 
enthusiasm,  or  wide-spread  interest  than  in  India.  This 
was  perhaps  to  be  expected.  For  fifteen  years  prior  to 
the  Jerusalem  Conference,  that  great  Indian  Christian 
K.  T.  Paul  had  led  in  establishing  projects  for  rural 
reconstruction.  And  two  years  ago  there  came  to  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  National  Christian  Council  of 
India  Mr.  J.  Z.  Hodge,  a Scottish  missionary  of  long 
experience  in  North  India  who  also  worked  assiduously 
in  the  villages.  Both  men  possessed  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  cooperative  movement  and  were  in  full 
sympathy  with  it.  Mr.  Paul  was  the  leader  of  the  group 
at  the  Jerusalem  Conference  that  prepared  the  find- 
ings on  rural  work  and  with  his  own  pen  wrote  a con- 
siderable share  of  the  statement. 

Others  too  had  been  at  work,  especially  an  active 
group  of  agricultural  missionaries,  most  prominent  of 
whom  was  Sam  Higginbottom,  who  for  two  decades  now 
has  been  overcoming  tremendous  odds  in  building  his 
remarkable  Agricultural  Institute  at  Allahabad. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  word  has  just  come  of 
a fresh  pronouncement  on  rural  work,  made  at  the  end 
of  nearly  two  years  of  activity  both  in  the  way  of  con- 
ferences and  in  the  organization  of  specific  projects. 
After  all  this  history  and  activity  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  this  latest  gathering  would  be  unmistakably  in 


favor  of  aggressive  work  in  this  field.  The  Christian 
constitutency  in  our  own  country  should  take  note  of 
such  findings  as  these; 

“The  Conference  is  convinced  of  the  urgent  need  of 
the  Christian  churches  in  India  undertaking  a full 
programme  of  rural  reconstruction,  and  appeals  to  the 
various  sections  of  the  church  to  coordinate  their  re- 
sources of  men  and  money  in  an  effort  to  respond  to 
the  pressing  call  for  service  from  rural  India,  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  sanction  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Master  who  came  that  all  may  have  abundant  life. 

“The  Conference  also  emphasises  the  need  of  edu- 
cated young  men  and  women  of  virile  Christian  charac- 
ter coming  forward  to  take  up  the  challenge  presented 
by  the  millions  of  India’s  suffering  village  population 
and  to  ally  themselves  with  the  churches,  missions,  and 
other  Christian  agencies  in  working  a full  programme 
of  rural  reconstruction. 

“We  would  particularly  call  attention  to  the  peculiar 
opportunities  for  service,  not  only  along  the  lines  of 
ministry,  teaching  and  medical  relief,  but  also  along 
the  lines  of  young  people’s  work,  improved  agriculture 
and  cottage  industries,  etc.  For  all  such  service  we 
want  the  cooperation  of  all  the  Christian  bodies,  but 
above  all  men  and  women  of  vision,  with  love  for  India 
and  a spirit  of  sympathetic  identification  with  the 
problems  of  the  Indian  villagers.” 
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The  conference  made  a strong  appeal  to  supporters 
with  respect  to  the  great  importance  of  improving  liv- 
ing conditions  in  rural  India,  the  development  of  train- 
ing schools  in  rural  methods,  giving  of  funds  for  train- 
ing personnel  rather  than  to  what  is  often  direct  char- 
ity, and  urging  the  churches  of  the  West  to  try  to 
understand  the  deep  significance  of  this  new  movement 
and  its  needs  of  greatly  enlarged  support. 

Much  was  made  of  the  importance  of  selecting  the 
right  sort  of  men  and  women  for  this  village  service. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  conference  that  leaders  in 
rural  reconstruction  can  best  be  prepared  for  the  dis- 
interested service  which  this  work  demanded  in  schools 
under  definite  Christian  control.  The  conference  in- 
sisted that  the  purpose  of  rural  reconstruction  is  to 
build  a Christian  rural  civilization.  These  leaders  would 
preserve  all  that  is  valuable  in  Indian  village  life,  but 
they  would  make  every  endeavor  to  encourage  local 
leadership  in  new  forms  of  service.  They  recognise  that 
in  the  long  run  a satisfactory  type  of  rural  reconstruc- 
tion will  enable  the  people  to  support  their  own  insti- 
tutions. They  recognise  that  for  the  training  of  suitable 


leaders  and  for  experimentation  by  paid  experts  it  will 
require  additional  financial  aid  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  type  of  work  that  is  being  recommended  in  India 
is  based  upon  what  they  call  the  rural  reconstruction 
unit,  which  they  define  as  a group  of  contiguous  vil- 
lages and  in  which  they  purpose  to  carry  on  a unified 
program  of  advance  under  the  leadership  of  the  church, 
by  endeavoring  to  secure  direct  service  to  the  people  in 
the  entire  range  of  their  need.  At  the  conference  just 
referred  to  such  topics  as  the  following  were  discussed. 
The  Christian  College  and  the  Village;  a Rural  Medical 
and  Health  Service;  Problems  of  the  Rural  Church; 
Better-Living  Cooperative  Societies;  Umemployment  in 
Rural  Areas;  The  Scout  and  Rural  Reconstruction; 
Adult  Education. 

Other  evidence  coming  from  numerous  correspond- 
ents in  various  parts  of  India,  shows  how  wide-spread 
and  deep-seated  is  the  determination  of  the  missionary 
forces  and  of  the  Indian  church  itself,  under  the  effec- 
tive leadership  of  the  National  Christian  Council,  to 
press  the  Christian  enterprise  into  the  village  life  of 
India. 


CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP 


By  Cliff  Titus,  of  Joplin,  Mo. 


There  are  many  good  reasons  for  not  being  a church 
member.  There  are  too  many  hypocrites  in  the  church. 

A man  can  be  just  as  good  a man  outside  the  church 
as  he  can  in  it.  The  church  is  often  petty.  Some 
churches  insist  on  a man  accepting  what  his  mind  can- 
not honestly  accept  and  any  man  feels  that  his  first 
duty  is  to  be  honest  with  himself.  Church  members 
do  not  take  their  job  seriously  enough;  they  allow  about 
everything  else  to  come  first.  The  church  often  con- 
ducts its  business  program  on  a peanut  basis  such  as 
“begging  campaigns”  among  the  merchants  and  try- 
ing to  raise  money  by  putting  on  dinners  and  by  hold- 
ing bazaars. 

And,  so  we  might  go  on  and  on  giving  reasons  for  not 
being  a church  member.  Many  of  these  are  good  rea- 
sons too.  The  church  has  plenty  of  faults  because  it  is 
made  up  of  people  who  have  faults.  We  readily  admit 
all  these  shortcomings  as  either  past  or  present  faults 
of  the  church. 

But,  we  are  glad  to  say,  that  these  reasons  are  not 
so  well  founded  as  they  used  to  be.  A man  doesn’t  stay 
out  of  other  organizations  because  there  are  hypocrites 
in  it.  Other  organizations  are  often  petty.  It  is  possi- 
ble nowadays  to  find  churches  that  do  not  demand  that 
a man  accept  a written  creed  or  any  definition  that  is 
opposed  to  his  reason.  And  we  know  one  church  at  least 
that  raises  and  spends  its  budget  in  a business  way.  The 
First  Community  Church  of  Joplin  does  not  raise  money 
by  giving  dinners  and  has  never  asked  for  any  “dona- 
tions” from  merchants  and  has  not  solicited  support 
outside ‘its  own  membership. 

Assuming,  then,  that  one  can  find  a church  that  does 
not  insult  his  intelligence  or  demand  that  he  be  dis- 
honest with  his  conscience,  we  believe  it  is  a good  thing 
to  be  a member  of  such  a church. 

A man  might  be  just  as  good  a man  outside  the 
church,  but  being  in  the  church  helps  him  to  a better 
and  more  practical  expression  of  his  goodness.  He  is 
thus  part  of  an  organization  that  is  making  worship 
and  spiritual  thinking  and  service  its  particular  busi- 
ness. He  not  only  helps  himself  but  he  helps  others 
who  are  interested  in  the  same  hopes  and  fears  and 
problems.  He  is  an  active  part  of  a company  which  is 
interested  in  building  the  kingdom  of  God. 


By  being  a member  of  the  church  a man  assumes  his 
share  of  responsibility  in  helping  the  church  be  what 
it  ought  to  be.  Almost  every  man  believes  in  the  church. 
He  wants  the  church  in  his  community.  He  wants  the 
influence  of  the  church  for  his  home.  Then  why  not 
take  his  share  of  the  responsibility  in  making  the 
church  function  as  he  thinks  it  should  function? 

If  we  are  members  of  the  church  it  is  a good  time  to 
give  some  special  attention  to  our  obligations  and  duties 
in  connection  therewith.  Are  we  getting  the  most  bene- 
fit possible  from  the  services  of  the  church?  Or  are  we 
just  sort  of  sliding  along  in  haphazard  fashion,  neither 
hot  nor  cold?  Are  we  putting  the  most  we  can  into  our 
church?  Or  are  we  afraid  we  are  going  to  do  too  much, 
maybe  more  than  others  do?  Are  we  giving  others  the 
impression  that  we  believe  in  our  church  and  that  it  is 
worth  while?  Do  we  ever  take  the  pains  to  give  others 
special  invitations  to  attend  and  to  become  members 
if  they  are  interested?  This  is  a good  time  to  answer 
these  questions  honestly  in  our  own  minds,  and  then  to 
go  about  it  to  make  the  answers  satisfactory  to  our 
own  consciences. 


A “Red  Letter”  Day 

Not  long  ago  a layman  went  with  his  pastor  to  make 
calls  upon  shut-ins.  One  was  at  the  home  of  the  oldest 
member  of  the  church,  almost  ninety-three  years  of 
age,  but  remarkably  alert  mentally.  She  said: 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you.  When  I heard  the  bell  ring  I 
thought  it  was  Mrs.  Brown,  our  Home  department  vis- 
itor. This  is  her  week  to  come,  and  you  don’t  know  how 
glad  I am  to  see  her.  I call  it  my  ‘red-letter’  day.  I’ve 
been  a member  of  the  department  ten  years,  and  it  has 
meant  everything  to  me.  There  are  two  or  three  old 
people  in  this  neighborhood  who  belong  to  the  Home 
department,  and  we  always  have  something  to  say 
about  it  when  we  get  together.  One  of  them  comes  in 
often  and  we  talk  the  lesson  over  together.  I guess 
there  are  lots  of  old  folks  who  are  glad  there’s  such  a 
thing  as  a Home  department.” 

No  doubt  there  are  many  shut-ins  to  whom  happy 
“red-letter”  days  come  because  of  the  Home  depart- 
ment; their  number  could  be  increased  if  every  Sunday- 
school  had  such  a department. — Paul  Creighton. 
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The  Radio  Church 

By  Charles  M.  Sharpe,  of  Orono,  Maine. 

“The  word  of  the  Lord  resounded  from  you  over 

Macedonia  and  Greece ” I Thess.  1:8 

Jesus  taught  the  people  many  things  in  parables.  He 
took  his  illustrations  and  symbols  from  the  world  of  nature 
and  of  common  life.  Particularly  was  he  fond  of  using  liv- 
ing, growing  things  in  the  illustration  of  moral  and  spiritual 
truth.  He  saw  all  things  in  God  and  God  in  all  things.  The 
fowls  of  the  air,  the  growing  harvest,  the  reddening  evening 
sky,  the  mustard  seed,  the  leaven  in  the  meal,  the  blade,  the 
ear  and  the  full  corn  in  the  ear — scarcely  any  field  of  hu- 
man interest  did  he  leave  untouched.  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  in  its  nature  and  significance  impinged  upon  and 
had  relations  with  all  human  affairs,  and  interests. 

Now  if  Jesus  were  living  and  teaching  among  us  today 
he  would  be  interested  in  and  would  speak  in  a thousand 
metaphors  and  similes  concerning  automobiles,  aeroplanes, 
radio  devices  and  the  like.  We  shall  be  following  good  ex- 
ample, therefore,  when  we  try  to  illustrate  the  operation 
of  such  an  agency  as  the  CHURCH  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar. 

A church,  or  for  that  matter,  any  organization  of  peo- 
ple having  large  and  important  objectives,  involves  an  as- 
sembly and  integration  of  parts.  All  the  parts  have  dif- 
ferent functions  and  all  are  essential  to  the  successful  work- 
ing of  the  whole.  Apart  from  each  other  they  are  all  just 
so  much  social  junk,  but  properly  assembled  and  vitalized 
they  are  of  great  value  and  use. 

Now  in  the  highly  popular  and  fascinating  instrument 
which  we  call  the  RADIO  we  find  a number  of  separate 
parts,  all  of  which  have  names  and  have  the  capacity  of 
performing  certain  functions.  These  functions  taken  to- 
gether contribute  to  the  grand  result  of  transmission  and 
record  of  messages  by  means  of  those  previously  inaudible 
waves  of  electric  nature  which  have  been  always  surging 
throughout  the  universe  but  which,  for  lack  of  adequate  or- 
gans of  hearing,  we  have  been  unable  to  detect. 

Likewisa  in  the  sphere  of  human  life  and  in  the  realm 
of  spiritual  powers  there  are  wonderful  possibilities  of  com- 
munication and  creation  which  await  only  the  development 
of  our  social  instrument,  our  organization  and  fellowship  of 
experience,  to  issue  in  a nobler  music  than  our  human 
hearts  have  ever  known.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  not  long  be- 
fore his  passing,  speaking  as  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
electrical  engineers,  used  these  remarkable  words.  “I  think 
the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  future  will  be  made  along 
spiritual  lines.  Here  is  a force  which  history  clearly  teaches 
has  been  the  greatest  power  in  the  development  of  men.  Yet 
we  have  merely  been  playing  with  it,  and  have  never  se- 
riously studied  it  as  we  have  the  physical  forces.” 

“Some  day  people  will  learn  that  material  things  do 
not  bring  happiness,  and  are  of  little  use  in  making  men 
and  women  creative.  Then  the  scientists  will  turn  over  their 
laboratories  to  the  study  of  God  and  prayer,  and  of  the 
spiritual  forces  which  as  yet  have  been  scarcely  scratched. 
When  this  day  comes,  the  world  will  see  more  advancement 
in  one  generation  than  it  has  seen  in  the  last  four.” 

Let  us  now,  using  the  radio  as  our  guide,  try  to  indicate 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  human  life  may  be  organized 
and  integrated  for  spiritual  ends.  We  will  apply  these  ideas, 
first  of  all  to  the  church  as  the  pioneering  agency  in  the 
spiritual  field,  remembering  always  that  they  are  of  uni- 
versal validity. 

To  begin,  here  are  some  copper  wires  which  we  call  an- 
tennae, and  which  are  used  in  the  construction  of  the  aerial. 
These  are  the  sensitive  feelers  that  reach  out  and  catch  the 
waves  proceeding  from  the  transmitting  station.  Now,  in  the 
church  all  are  privileged  to  be  antennae  and  all  ought  to  be 
ambitious  to  cultivate  spiritual  sensitiveness  and  discern- 
ment. Thus  they  can  become  channels  through  which  good 
thoughts,  noble  aspirations  and  generous  purposes  come 
flowing  Into  the  fellowship  of  which  they  are  members. 
Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  antennae  of  the  church,  in  a 
special  degree,  are  the  most  vital  and  spiritual  individuals — 
those  who  seem  to  be  especially  alive  and  alert  to  the  real- 
ities of  a higher  realm  of  thought,  of  feeling  and  acting. 
The  Scriptures  in  many  ways  give  intimations  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  spiritual  sensitiveness.  “Blessed  are  the  pure 


in  heart;  for  they  shall  see  God.”  “Faith  is  the  assurance  of 
what  hope  for;  it  is  our  conviction  about  things  that  we  can 
not  see.” 

Now,  is  it  not  perfectly  evident  that  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  the  church  depends  upon  the  number  and  qual- 
ity of  those  in  its  fellowship  whose  nature  is  open  and  ac- 
cessible upon  the  higher  and  Godward  side.  Should  it  not 
be  our  highest  ambition,  everyone  of  us,  to  be  explorers  of 
the  infinite  deeps  of  life? 

Again,  here  is  another  important  part  of  our  radio  set 
which  is  called  THE  DETECTOR.  Our  electric  visitor  is  a 
somewhat  elusive  and  peculiar  chap.  He  goes  away  as  fast 
as  he  comes  and  if  he  did  not  have  some  assistance  he  would 
never  materialize  in  any  such  fashion  as  to  be  definitely  dis- 
coverable. But  this  DETECTOR,  figuratively  speaking,  grabs 
the  ghostly  presence,  and  keeps  him  coming  on  till  he  posi- 
tively arrives  and  does  something. 

Now,  in  the  church,  it  is  highly  important  that  there 
should  be  people  who  are  essentially  detectors.  They  are  the 
folks  who  know  a good  thing  when  they  see  it.  They  are 
creative,  able  to  capture  and  domesticate  visions  and  im- 
pulses till  they  become  visible  fact.  They  correspond  to  the 
inventors,  and  leaders  in  applied  science.  It  is  unfortunate- 
ly true  that  in  religion  there  has  been  too  much  of  the 
merely  visionary,  sentimental  and  unrelated  element.  Reli- 
gion has  tended  too  frequently  to  a remoteness  from  defi- 
nite form  and  use  in  relation  to  the  concrete  concerns  of 
life.  The  saint  has  been  thought  of  as  an  exceedingly  un- 
practical person,  and  many  of  them  have  indeed  been  such. 
But  the  city  of  God  must  come  down  out  of  heaven  and  be 
builded  upon  the  earth,  and  for  this  we  must  have  detectors. 

Once  more,  here  are  the  AMPLIFIERS,  which  are  closely 
related  to  the  detector,  and  indeed  are  the  necessary  supple- 
ment. The  captive  is  somewhat  weak  and  exhausted  by  rea- 
son of  his  struggle  with  the  Sherlock  Holmes  detector,  and 
needs  a bracer  to  tone  him  up  and  give  him  lung  power. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  amplifier. 

In  the  church  the  amplifiers  are  those  folks  who  know 
how  to  appreciate  a good  thing  even  when  someone  else  has 
been  the  first  to  discover  it  and  call  attention  to  it.  They 
are  those  who  “whoop  it  up”  for  all  things,  are  willing  to 
get  in  behind  and  push  till  the  ball  goes  across  the  goal  line. 
Now  it  is  a great  and  honorable  talent  to  be  an  amplifier, 
and  yet  one  which  is  not  always  appreciated.  There  seem  to 
be  people  who  are  so  constituted  that  they  just  can  not  have 
any  enthusiasm  for  anything  they  have  not  themselves 
started.  They  must  carry  the  ball,  or  they  will  not  play.  This 
is  unfortunate,  and  sometimes  a really  great  leader  has  tra- 
gically failed  because  he  could  not  also  follow,  or  rather 
could  not  cooperate.  It  is  a great  and  noble  thing  to  be  an 
amplifier  and  help  to  give  to  any  man’s  truth  a great  and 
persuasive  voice.  Women  are  wonderful  amplifiers.  I recall 
that  highly  significant  scripture  which  reads,  “The  Lord 
gave  the  word;  the  women  who  published  the  tidings  are 
a great  host.”  Some  have  wondered  why  in  this  text  the 
women  are  especially  commended  as  publicity  agents.  Why 
did  not  the  men  have  an  equal  share  in  the  good  cause?  We 
confess  our  ignorance  and  mystification  as  regards  this 
point. 

But,  to  proceed,  here  is  another  indispensable  part  in 
our  set.  We  call  it  the  CONDENSER.  Our  electric  visitor  is 
an  eccentric  individual.  He  is  wild,  incoherent  and  dissipat- 
ed. There  is  no  telling  how  he  will  wabble  when  he  walks, 
or  stutter  when  he  tries  to  talk.  We  must  adjust  ourselves  to 
his  mood  or  he  will  not  deliver  his  message.  So  this  conden- 
ser is  the  device  by  which  we  are  able  to  “tune  in”  with  the 
particular  state  of  intoxication  our  visitor  exhibits  at  the 
moment,  whether  of  the  WEAF  or  WJZ  brand. 

Now  who  are  the  condensers  in  the  church?  Surely  they 
are  those  who  have  something  of  the  character  and  quality 
ascribed  by  the  Master  to  the  Peacemakeis.  They  are  the 
harmonizers,  the  mediators,  through  whose  good  offices  the 
wild  and  tempestuous  gales  of  the  human  spirit  are  tem- 
pered, subdued  and  “tuned  in”  to  the  accents  of  the  divine 
voice.  Personally  I can  not  subscribe  to  those  lines  of  Em- 
erson— 

“One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost.” 

The  heedless  world  is  constantly  losing  the  accents  of  the 
divine.  They  who  help  to  make  it  less  heedless  are  those 
who  help  it  hear.  “Be  still  and  know  that  I am  God.” 
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Another  necessity  of  the  radio’s  successful  performance 
is  the  BATTERY,  or,  in  lieu  of  this  the  current  from  a 
power  station.  This  is  part  of  the  dynamics  of  the  whole 
mechanism  without  which  there  would  be  no  result. 

Manifestly  the  analogous  reality  in  the  church  is  the 
divine  element.  This  is  variously  named  in  the  Scriptures, 
as,  for  example,  the  “Spirit  of  God”,  the  “Holy  Spirit”, 
“Spirit  of  Christ”,  or,  just  “The  Spirit.”  Now  no  one  has  ever 
framed  a fully  satisfactory  philosophy  of  the  power  and 
working  of  the  divine  element  in  the  world  and  in  human 
life.  If  is  not  a doctrine  that  everyone  should  dogmatize 
about.  Jesus  himself  in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus  was 
very  modest  and  general  in  his  statement.  He  said,  you  will 
remember,  “The  wind  bioweth  where  it  chooses,  and  you 
hear  the  sound  of  it,  but  you  do  not  know  where  it  comes 
from  or  where  it  goes.  That  is  the  way  with  everyone  who 
owes  his  birth  to  the  Spirit.”  But  Jesus  assured  his  disciples 
that  if  they  would  walk  in  his  way  and  trust  in  God  they 
would  be  comforted  and  sustained  by  divine  power.  The 
presence  and  the  availability  of  the  power  of  God  is  the 
great  hypothesis  which  all  effective  religion  has  ever  made, 
and  which  it  has  found  to  be  spiritually  valid. 

Now  at  this  point  our  parable  fails  somewhat,  since 
these  material  batteries  become  exhausted  and  must  be  re- 
charged or  re-placed.  The  Spirit  of  God  never  fails.  But  we 
may  fail  to  keep  in  connection  with  the  great  source  of 
divine  energy.  No  individual  or  group  can  represent  the 
Battery  but  those  individuals  in  the  church  who  help  most 
to  keep  us  all  in  touch  with  God  through  the  great  assump- 
tions of  faith,  through  prayer,  study  and  unselfish  living, 
are  a sort  of  sub-battery,  and  perform  a most  eminent  ser- 
vice. . ^ , 

Finally,  in  order  to  make  our  analogy  approximately 
complete,  it  remains  to  speak  of  two  or  three  items  which 
are  a bit  superficial,  perhaps,  as  compared  with  the  ele- 
ments already  described. 

For  example,  the  CABINET  serves  merely  for  the  hous- 
ing of  the  set.  It  helps  in  the  proper  assembly  and  mount- 
ing of  the  various  parts,  and  it  presents  a pleasing  appear- 
ance to  the  eye.  A good  set  ought  to  have  a handsome  and 
adequate  cabinet.  While  it  is  true  that  handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does,  yet  the  marriage  of  utility  and  beauty  is  a very 
happy  and  appropriate  union.  It  was  a glorious  compliment 
to  that  lady  of  whom  it  was  said,  “She  is  a beautiful  soul, 
and  she  lives  in  a body  to  match  it.” 

Now  the  cabinet  of  the  radio  set  corresponds  to  the 
material  temple  in  which  the  church  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties. My  own  peruasion  is  that  any  church  in  which  the 
love  of  God  abounds  and  in  which  the  will  to  serve  men  is 
at  its  height,  there  will  be  a keen  interest  in  the  adequacy 
and  the  beauty  of  the  place  of  worship  and  the  scene  of  spe- 
cial religious  activities.  This  is  a matter  concerning  which 
there  has  been  and  still  are  gross  exaggerations  in  both  di- 
rections. Upon  the  one  hand  too  great  reliance  and  emphasis 
are  often  placed  upon  the  externalities  of  religion.  Upon  the 
other  so  little  attention  is  given  to  the  visible  and  material 
accessories  of  spiritual  life,  that  the  community  becomes 
skeptical  of  the  serious  purpose  of  the  church  and  questions 
its  devotion. 

The  second  of  these  more  or  less  superficial  and  yet 
important  items  will  be  that  part  which  is  called  the  LOUD 
SPEAKER.  This  is  the  instrument  from  which  the  sound 
proceeds.  With  it  the  process  is  complete. 

It  is  a bit  difficult  to  identify  the  loud  speaker  in  the 
church,  though  of  course  you  will  all  think  of  the  man  in 
the  pulpit  at  once.  In  the  Jewish  church  of  Jesus’  day  there 
were  some  folks  that  were  loud  speakers  in  a most  objec- 
tionable sense.  Jesus  said  they  sounded  a trumpet  before 
themselves.  None  of  us  want  to  be  accused  of  being  loud 
speakers  in  that  sense.  But  perhaps  it  is  legitimate  to  think 
of  the  minister  as  the  loud  speaker,  without  detriment  to 
his  modesty  and  respectability,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is 
through  him  in  an  important  sense  the  message  of  the 
church  comes  to  expression.  A church  properly  ordered  and 
vitalized — a church  with  a great  spiritual  life — will  give  to 
its  minister  a tongue  of  fire  and  a voice  that  will  carry  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Dr.  Charles  Parkhurst,  of  New  York, 
once  said  to  his  congregation,  “I  no  longer  think  of  the 
church  as  my  field;  it  is  my  force.”  The  minister  really  gets 
his  message  and  his  power  out  of  the  realities  of  Christian 
experience  within  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  Otherwise 
to  the  community  outside  his  sermons  seem  like  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.  If  his  message  be  not  backed  up 
and  supported  by  the  life  of  his  people  he  can  not  and  does 
not  preach  in  any  great  and  vital  way.  We  usually  think  of 
the  minister  as  preaching  to  his  congregation.  He  is  also 
preaching  from  it  and  it  is  preaching  through  him.  This 
brings  me  back  to  my  text  of  which  I have  made  no  direct 


use,  but  which  has  been  implied  through  all  I have  said. 
“The  word  of  the  Lord  has  resounded  from  you  not  only 
through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  the  story  of  your  faith 
has  gone  everywhere.”  Now  Paul  had  founded  that  church 
in  Thessalonica  but  not  to  him  the  credit  of  its  influence 
throughout  the  region  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia.  The  church 
had  resonated  his  message.  So  it  ever  is.  It  is  the  church 
which  by  its  life  gives  the  message  power  and  wings.  Many  a 
faithful  and  able  minister  has  had  his  soul  chilled  and  his 
message  killed  by  a frigid  and  faithless  constituency. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  in  the  great  days  of  his  min- 
istry in  Brooklyn  put  this  matter  thus — “The  pulpit  should 
be  like  the  key-board  of  an  organ;  and  the  church  like  the 
pipes.  It  is  my  business  to  press  down  the  keys  here,  and  it 
is  yours  to  respond  out  there.  Christian  life  ought  to  be  so 
exhibitory  that  when  you  look  at  a Christian  you  will  know 
what  God’s  truth  is.  If  one  comes  to  me  and  asks  the  mean- 
ing of  faith  and  humility  and  charity  I ought  to  be  able  to 
point  to  one  man  and  say,  ‘There  is  faith’,  and  to  another, 
‘There  is  humility’,  and  so  through  all  the  church  and  all 
the  graces.  Christ’s  kingdom  will  not  come  unless  his  dis- 
ciples are  such  “living  epistles  known  and  read  of  all  men.” 

The  last  of  these  superficial  accompaniments  of  our 
radio  and  its  operation  which  we  will  notice  is  something 
very  troublesome.  It  does  not  belong  to  our  set  at  all,  but 
yet  is  the  black  villain  that  insist  upon  rushing  in  where  he 
is  not  wanted  and  making  an  infernal  nuisance  of  him- 
self. This  thing  which  we  call  STATIC  is  the  radio-lover’s 
worst  enemy.  It  is  a mysterious  something  somehow  pro- 
duced in  the  air  and  registering  within  the  precincts  of  our 
perfectly  good  set  in  a harsh  and  Satanic  racket.  And  this 
leads  me  to  observe  that  the  Devil — I speak  figuratively,  and 
yet  refer  to  a reality — is  a constant  attendant  upon  the  ser- 
vices and  activities  of  the  church.  Though  he  is  not  a mem- 
ber in  good  standing  he  will  keep  coming  and  he  will  have 
his  way.  It  has  seemed  impossible  thus  far  wholly  to  exclude 
him  from  the  society  of  the  saints.  A New  Testament  writer 
describes  this  antagonistic  force  as  the  Prince  of  the  Power 
of  the  Air,  which  lends  force  to  the  idea  that  he  may  be  the 
source  of  static.  In  the  olden  days,  of  which  the  story  of 
Job  tells  us,  “when  the  Sons  of  God  came  together  to  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  Lord  the  Adversary  came  also 
among  them.”  It  has  been  so  all  through  the  ages.  Paul 
found  it  so.  “When  I would  do  good  evil  is  present  with  me; 
so  that  the  good  I would  do  I do  not,  and  the  evil  that  I 
would  not  do,  that  I do.  O miserable  man  that  I am  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death!  I thank  God 
through  Jesus  Christ.”  Paul  found  that  Jesus  Christ  helped 
him  to  tune  out  most  of  the  static  in  the  music  of  his  life, 
and  that  is  what  all  others  have  found  who  have  entered 
into  fellowship  with  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Jesus. 

When  we  as  individual  members  of  Christ’s  body  which 
is  the  church  grow  up  into  union  with  him  who  is  our  head 
and  in  whom  the  whole  is  fitly  framed  together  and  unified 
by  that  which  every  part  contributes,  then  we  are  builded 
up  together  in  the  spirit  of  Love. 

Baha’ism,  Its  Origin,  History  and  Teaching 

By  William  McElwee  Miller 
Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  price  $2.00 

The  author  of  this  book  sets  forth  to  the  people  of  the 
Western  world  the  principles  of  Baha’ism.  The  ten  principles 
set  forth  a Christian  can  heartily  endorse,  but  these  prin- 
ciples are  very  different  from  the  principles  set  down  by  the 
founder  of  the  religion  for  his  Persian  followers  during  the 
years  between  1844  and  1850. 

Murder,  insurrection  and  violence  were  advocated  and 
practiced;  internal  feuds  took  place  and  various  leaders 
were  killed  to  clear  the  way  for  others  jealous  of  their  power. 
The  principles  were  changed  by  successive  leaders,  each 
claiming  to  be  a greater  manifestation  of  God  than  his 
predecessor.  The  religion  now  pictured  to  the  people  of  the 
Western  world  had  its  origin  in  blood,  lust  for  power,  and 
the  demand  that  all  people  must  believe  alike  or  perish  by 
the  sword. 

This  book  is  well  written  and  interesting.  In  itself  it  is  a 
review  of  many  books  and  studies  of  Baha’ism.  It  must  be 
approached  with  a determination  to  study  it  carefully. 

A.  Johnson. 


We  suggest  four  “high”  loyalties  which  give  meaning  to 
our  group  loyalties; 

a.  Loyalty  to  the  American  ideal  of  freedom,  religious, 
political,  and  economic  freedom. 

b.  Loyalty  to  the  world-neighborhood  ideal. 

c.  Loyalty  to  the  human  ideal  of  respect  for  personality. 

d.  Loyalty  to  the  highest  spiritual  ideal — loyalty  to  God. 
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The  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 

Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secretary 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  WORKERS 

The  Community  Church  Workers  representing  leaders  in 
community,  united,  union  and  federated  Churches  through- 
out the  United  States  will  gather  together  for  their  sixth 
biennial  national  conference  at  Amherst  Community 
Church,  Snyder,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  May  18,  19  and  20,  1932.  The  selected  theme 
for  this  conference  is  “A  United  Church  for  the  United 
States.”  Announcement  has  just  been  received  from  R.  C. 
Stoll,  minister  of  the  Amherst  Community  church,  that  the 
Conference  will  be  entertained  on  the  Harvard  plan,  that  is, 
lodging  and  breakfast  free  to  all  registered  guests.  The 
Amherst  Community  church  and  the  Oakgrove  Avenue  Com- 
munity church,  Buffalo,  are  cooperating  in  entertaining 
the  conference.  Address  all  conference  mail  to  secretary, 
Amherst  Community  church,  77  Washington  Highway, 
Snyder,  New  York. 

Community  Projects 

Three  outstanding  examples  of  community  religion  in 
action  are  to  be  presented  on  the  first  afternoon.  These  will 
be  introduced  by  the  program  chairman,  Carl  S.  Weist,  who 
will  discuss  the  philosophy  of  the  movement.  Professor 
Charles  M.  McConnell  of  Boston  University  will  treat  the 
rural  project;  Samuel  Harkness  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  the 
suburban;  and  Clyde  McGee,  of  Chicago,  the  city. 

A conference  banquet  will  be  held  Wednesday  evening  at 
which  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  president  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  will  speak 
on  the  subject  “What  Community  Means.” 

Religion  and  its  Community  Function 

Professor  LeRoy  E.  Bowman,  formerly  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Thursday  morning  will  lead  a forum  discussion  on 
the  “Church  Functioning  in  the  Community”;  and  for 
diversion  a one-act  play  will  be  presented  by  high  school 
young  people.  The  women  will  be  represented  at  noon  by 
Mrs.  William  H.  Boocock  of  Buffalo. 

Religion  and  the  World  Community 

Reports  will  be  presented  by  officers  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  and  World  Service  projects  suggested  by 
M.  W.  Van  Tassell,  chairman  of  the  committee.  “Religious 
Education  and  Young  People”  will  be  discussed  by  H.  Lincoln 
MacKenzie.  At  the  Thursday  evening  Fellowship  Dinner, 
Mark  A Dawber  will  discuss  “Rural  America”;  and  Dr.  Fred- 
erick B.  Fisher,  formerly  of  India,  will  give  an  address  on 
the  subject,  “Religion  and  the  New  World”  before  a com- 
munity mass  meeting  in  the  high  school. 

A United  Church 

Final  committee  reports  will  be  heard  Friday  morning 
and  three  noteworthy  subjects  presented.  E.  Crossley  Hunter, 
minister  of  the  Carlton  Street  United  Church,  Toronto, 
Canada,  who  regularly  preaches  to  1400  young  people  every 
Sunday  night,  will  discuss  the  success  of  the  United  Church 
of  Canada.  E.  Tallmadge  Root  will  explain  “What  We  Have 
Done  in  Massachusetts.”  Professor  Alva  W.  Taylor  of  Van- 
derbilt University  will  prophesy  toward  “The  United  Church 
of  the  United  States.” 

Communion  Service 

The  entire  Conference  will  conclude  with  a Communion 
Service  conducted  by  the  Chaplain,  E.  H.  Gebert,  and  all 
worship  services  throughout  the  Conference  will  be  assisted 
with  music  conducted  by  Professor  G.  A.  Lehman.  President 
O.  F.  Jordan  will  preach  the  sermon. 

Leaders  and  Recreation 

Many  carefully  selected  leaders  will  discuss  the  questions 
of  community  religion  and  an  advance  printed  program 
which  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Community 
Churchman  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a trip  to  Niagara  Falls  on  Friday  afternoon 
of  the  Conference. 

ClxTiic 

Subjects  which  cannot  fully  be  treated  on  the  main  Con- 
ference program  will  be  handled  by  experienced  leaders  by 
arrangement  with  the  director  of  the  clinic  for  individual 
and  group  appointments  during  the  days  of  the  Conference. 
Transportation 

Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  railroads  for  a 
special  rate  of  one  and  one-half  fare  to  Buffalo  and  return 
provided  a sufficient  number  of  delegates  travel  by  rail. 


You  should  consult  your  local  agent  for  particulars  con- 
cerning this  special  Conference  rate.  The  local  transporta- 
tion committee  is  arranging  to  transport  all  guests  from 
the  various  stations  in  Buffalo  to  Amherst  upon  arrival. 
Ministers  should  take  advantage  of  their  clergy  certificates 
in  travelling  to  the  Conference. 

Registration 

All  registrations  should  be  sent  to  Community  Church 
Workers,  U.  S.  A.,  1309  Chicago  Temple,  77  W.  Washington 
Street,  Chicago.  The  registration  is  $2.00. 

Welcome 

To  this  Conference  are  invited  workers,  leaders  and 
friends  of  community,  united,  union  and  federated  churches 
and  all  who  attend  and  register  are  entitled  to  vote  on  all 
questions.  Ministers  and  laymen  are  urged  to  make  up 
parties  of  people  from  various  centers  who  would  like  to 
come  in  contact  with  fine  Christian  people  from  over  the 
United  States  and  who  will  enjoy  especially  the  opportunity 
of  being  entertained  in  the  homes  of  Amherst,  which  is  a 
beautiful  suburb  of  Buffalo. 


Current  Service 

Church  Adjustment 

Many  communities  are  asking  for  information  concerning 
their  problems  in  uniting  their  local  churches.  Dozens  of 
places  have  received  the  free  literature  service  from  the 
office  of  this  organization  and  many  have  been  visited  in 
the  interests  of  union. 

Service  Bureau 

The  attention  of  churches  which  have  become  vacant 
is  drawn  to  the  Service  Bureau  of  the  organization  in  which 
are  listed  qualified  candidates  from  many  denominations 
wno  are  desirous  of  learning  of  opportunities  in  Community 
Churches.  A candidate  will  be  recommended  to  a church 
upon  proper  application  being  made  through  the  Service 
Bureau  in  this  office. 

Advisory  Council 

Recommended  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
organization  are  being  invited  to  advise  with  the  leaders 
on  plans  and  programs  for  the  future  in  the  development 
of  a broad  service  in  the  matter  of  uniting  local  churches 
and  in  spreading  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  community 
church  movement. 

Engagements  Filled 

The  executive  secretary  together  with  M.  W.  Van  Tassell 
attended  the  recent  Home  Missions  Council  meeting  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  presented  the  subject  before  this 
Conference.  He  and  Oliver  C.  Weist,  Associate  Secretary 
for  Field  Work,  attended  also  the  Ohio  State  Pastors’  Con- 
vention and  the  Illinois  State  Pastors’  Convention  where 
groups  of  ministers  were  called  together  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  uniting  churches.  It  was  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Executive  Secretary  to  preach  at  the  Winnetka 
Community  Church,  at  the  Union  Church  of  Lake  Bluff, 
at  the  Sauganash  Community  Church,  and  at  the  Metro- 
politan Community  Church  of  Chicago.  On  Washington’s 
Birthday,  the  secretary  spoke  on  the  subject  “The  Commu- 
nity Church  Movement  and  Future  Organic  Unity”  before  the 
Stylite  Club  made  up  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  before 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Kankakee,  Illinois,  on  the  subject 
“Community  Building.”  He  conducted  the  worship  broad- 
cast for  the  Chicago  Church  Federation  over  station  WMAQ 
each  day  from  March  14th  to  19th, 

Associate  Secretary  for  Field  Work 

The  office  arranged  through  the  courtesy  of  our  Board 
member  Cliff  Titus,  of  Joplin,  Missouri,  for  an  extended 
itinerary  for  Oliver  C.  Weist  in  doing  Field  work  at  the 
following  points  in  the  West.  Mr.  Weist  preached  at  Joplin, 
Missouri,  in  the  First  Community  Church  cf  Christ,  on  the 
same  Sunday  preached  at  Collinsville,  Oklahoma,  broadcast 
from  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  held  a meeting  with  the  leaders  in 
Kansas  at  Fairmount  Community  Church,  Wichita,  Kansas, 
and  broadcast  again,  visited  Whitewater,  Coybille,  Conway 
Springs  and  many  other  points  in  Kansas.  He  preached  in 
the  Community  Church  of  Kansas  City  for  Dr.  Burris  Jen- 
kins at  their  forum  service  and  consulted  with  the  leaders 
of  a new  merger  of  churches  at  Walker,  Iowa.  Here  he 
preached  on  Sunday  and  in  the  evening  at  Manchester- 
Iowa,  for  Dr.  Moore  of  Community  church,  of  Manchester. 
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He  made  two  visits  to  United  Church  of  Springfield, 
Missouri  during  this  trip.  The  trip  lasted  for  four  weeks 
and  was  most  successful  for  our  work. 

In  Memoriam 

This  organization  joins  in  sympathy  to  the  members  of 
the  family  in  the  recent  loss  of  W.  H.  Hoover,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Community  Church  Workers. 
The  executive  secretary  attended  the  services  at  North 
Canton,  Ohio,  representing  the  organization  and  expressed 
in  person  the  great  loss  which  we  have  all  sustained  of  one 
who  was  a real  benefactor  to  this  work. 

Board  of  Directors 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  previous  to  the  National 
Conference  in  Buffalo  on  Tuesday,  May  17th  and  Wednes- 
day morning.  May  18th,  in  the  Amherst  Community  Church. 

Free  Literature 

Free  literature  will  be  furnished  to  any  community  con- 
cerning the  Community  Church  Movement  and  two  new 
items  are  available  upon  request  to  the  office:  “Giving  to 
Unite”  and  “Annual  Inventory.”  This  literature  will  be  sent 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  uniting  their  local  churches 


and  all  communications  or  inquiries  concerning  this  work 
will  be  carefully  answered. 

Financial  Appeal 

This  Service  Agency  has  made  an  appeal  to  churches  and 
individuals  for  financial  support  and  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  keeping  before  the  country  the  desir- 
ability of  merging  local  churches  is  drawn  to  this  appeal. 
The  fiscal  year  ends  May  first  and  all  contributions  which 
are  received  before  that  time  will  be  credited  to  the  current 
year’s  budget. 

There  is  a growing  opportunity  for  service  especially  dur- 
ing these  reconstruction  days  and  we  urge  you  to  send  in 
your  contribution. 

Become  a Member 

The  list  of  members  of  the  Community  Church  Workers 
is  growing  and  all  individuals  are  urged  to  make  application 
for  membership  which  is  made  possible  by  the  payment 
of  a subscription  to  the  organization.  For  $5.00  or  more  per 
year  members  are  entitled  to  all  services  including  the  re- 
ceiving of  regular  information  and  in  addition  a year’s 
subscription  to  The  Community  Churchman. 


The  DOLE 

Oliver  C.  Weist,  Chicago,  Illinois 


There  is  nothing,  I suppose,  that  the  average  man  hates 
so  much  as  the  dole,  unless  it  would  be  the  bankers  for  they 
have  recently  gotten  “theirs.”  But  ordinarily  the  dole  is  a 
red  flag  to  the  average  business  man  and  most  politicians. 
This  is  one  of  the  new  things  that  came  out  of  the  war  and 
how  we  hate  it  “and  how!” 

But  the  dole  is  not  new.  For  years  we  have  had  it  in 
church  affairs.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  dole  there  are 
certain  churches  that  could  not  have  gotten  on.  Only  we 
call  it,  not  the  dole  but  “missionary  aid”  or  “home  mission 
money.”  Here  is  a town  with  three  churches  and  every 
church  is  receiving  help  from  outside  aid  out  of  the  coffers 
of  the  denominational  headquarters. 

We  have  seen  a map  of  a certain  state  that  has  done  more 
to  eliminate  this  waste  of  competition  than  perhaps  any 
other  state.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  union  projects 
in  that  commonwealth,  which  is  far  and  above  anything  we 
know  of  elsewhere,  and  yet  that  map  shows  where  the  mis- 
sionary money  of  eighteen  denominations  is  going.  It  is 
simply  covered  with  spots  indicating  aided  fields,  and  this 
is  outside  of  the  eight  larger  cities  where  missionary 
churches  are  most  numerous  but  are  not  spotted.  Recently 
in  showing  this  map  to  a group  of  church  people  one  called 
it  a “measly  map.”  The  map  is  authoritative  and  shows  in 
color  where  the  home  missions  money  of  that  state  is  going. 
The  only  thing  the  maker  of  the  map  missed  is  in  not 
showing  the  Presbyterians  in  blue. 

But  someone  says,  “Isn’t  it  Christian  for  the  strong 
churches  to  help  out  the  weak?”  Yes,  but  if  the  church  is 
receiving  aid  from  the  outside  it  is  a sure  guess  that  in  that 
community  that  church  is  not  needed,  not  always  but  us- 
ually. And  we  find  that  the  aided  church  is  not  in  a one- 
church  town  but  usually  where  there  are  three  or  four  other 
churches.  The  denomination  has  put  its  money  in  the  town 
to  keep  “our  church”  going  lest  it  lose  out  in  the  face  of 
strong  competition.  Christians  ought  to  give  to  something 
outside  of  themselves.  That  is  fundamental  Christianity. 
But  what  a different  story  there  would  be  to  tell  in  Protes- 
tantism if  the  money  so  generously  given  had  been  used  to 
unite  and  not  to  divide. 

Of  course,  the  answer  to  all  of  this  is  to  cut  off  the  dole. 
When  laymen  refuse,  as  they  are  doing,  to  give  to  missions 
without  knowing  where  the  money  is  to  be  spent  then  these 
struggling  churches  simply  will  have  to  unite. 

Recently  I visited  a town  where  the  Methodists  refused 
to  unite  in  a local  church  merger.  The  people  were  willing 
but  the  bishop  said  “No.”  “We  can’t  even  raise  the  minister’s 
salary,”  they  said.  “How  much  can  you  raise?”  asked  the 
bishop.  “Six  hundred  dollars,”  they  replied.  Said  he,  “I  will 
match  it  with  another  $600.”  And  the  town  remains  divided. 

There  are  a lot  of  people  who  dislike  the  word  “independ- 
ent” church.  I suppose  they  prefer  “dependent”  churches. 
We  have  too  many  dependent  churches  and  they  will  go  on 
being  dependent  as  long  as  generous  givers  help  to  make 


them  so.  More  and  more  the  laymen  are  going  to  give  with 
their  eyes  open  and  not  sign  blank  checks.  Away  with  “The 
Dole”! 


Now  It  Can  Be  Told 
or 

Is  Stealing  Ever  Justified? 

How  dear  to  our  hearts  are  the  scenes  of  our  childhood! 
In  hallowed  memory  most  folks  have  some  “little  brown 
church  of  the  vale”  or  “little  church  of  the  wildwood”  or 
somthin’,  but  the  church  dear  to  my  heart  was  neither  in 
the  vale  nor  in  the  wildwood  but  a “little  white  church  on 
the  hill.”  It  was  known  as  the  Bright’s  Church  and  stood 
on  one  corner  of  our  farm.  Grandfather  gave  the  lot  to  the 
Evangelicals. 

This  was  long  before  I ever  went  to  a Union  Seminary  as 
a Methodist  and  before  I was  ordained  by  the  New  York 
Presbytery  or  accepted  a call  to  a Congregational  Church. 
It  was  in  the  days  when  as  a boy  of  tweive  I had  been  con- 
verted in  a Lutheran  Church,  that  I joined  the  church  of 
my  parents.  United  Evangelical,  which  stood  across  the  field. 

Tnat  was  in  the  days  of  bishops  and  our  church  had  two. 
Bishop  Esher  and  Bishop  Dubbs.  One  day  the  bishops  got 
in  a squabble  and  the  denomination  was  divided  into  Dubbs- 
ites  and  Esherites.  We  were  Dubbsites  and  I’ve  felt  like  a 
“dub”  ever  since.  We  never  knew  what  it  was  all  about,  but 
we  do  know  that  our  side  lost  our  property  and  one  day  the 
sheriff  came  down  the  road  and  locked  the  door  of  our 
church. 

There  was  one  thing  about  the  “little  white  church  on 
the  hill”  that  cannot  be  hid  any  longer.  One  day  father 
and  two  of  his  boys  came  home  from  work  past  the  church, 
I shall  never  forget  how  Carl  and  I boosted  father  up  while 
he  jimmied  the  window,  crawled  in  and  stole  our  Bible  back. 
This  Bible  we  used  many  years  in  our  family  prayers.  It 
may  have  been  because  of  that  Bible  that  two  of  us  are  in 
the  ministry  and  in  community  church  work. 

Question:  Was  that  stealing? 

Whose  property  was  it? 

You  are  exactly  right.  That  is  just  v/hat  father  thought. 
Today  that  denomination  is  united  again.  The  Esherites 
and  Dubbsites  no  longer  lock  each  other  out  of  churches 
that  they  never  helped  to  build.  And  this  story  about  the 
stolen  Bible  can  now  be  told. 


Off  On  The  Wrong  Foot 

If  the  independent  community  churches  are  what  some 
people  say  they  are — “queer,”  “gone  hay-wire,”  “off  on  the 
wrong  foot,”  “do  not  stand  for  anything,”  “clubs  and  not 
churches,”  why  is  it  that  when  there  is  a vacancy  in  the 
pulpit  the  very  ones  who  can’t  say  enough  in  derision  hover 
over  them  like  flies  around  a molasses  can? 
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The  answer  no  doubt  is,  “If  we  can  get  our  men  in  there 
v/ill  be  a chance  of  saving  the  ‘wandering  one’  and  some 
time  of  bringing  it  into  the  ‘true  fold’.’’  And  if  we  are  to 
have  denominations  with  real  differences  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  motive  for  kidnapping  an  unsuspecting  orphan 
community  church  is  that  we  can  give  it  something  superior 
to  all  other  churches.  Denominationalism  exists  on  the 
theory  that  “we”  have  something  distinctive  that  the  world 
especially  needs  and  no  one  but  ourselves  can  really  give 
that  thing. 

However,  the  other  day  we  heard  of  a new  reason  for  the 
interest  that  certain  officials  have  in  placing  their  men  in 
these  independent  churches.  The  minister  himself  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag.  “Now  that  you  have  landed  the  church, 
wouldn’t  it  be  possible  for  you  to  throw  more  of  your  benev- 
olences our  way?”  was  the  suggestion  quite  substantially 
made.  “Your  people  will  give  to  something,  why  not  to  us 
and  besides  don’t  forget  that  it  was  our  influence.  . . . ” 

There  it  is.  For  a long  time  we  had  suspected  it  but  never 
before  have  we  been  able  to  put  our  fingers  on  it.  It  is 
benevolences. 

Air  Minded 
or 

Mind  Aired 

The  other  day  I had  the  privilege  of  sending  a program 
over  the  air.  We  walked  into  a radio  broadcasting  station, 
a perfect  stranger,  told  the  manager  about  the  community 
church  movement  and  offered  him  a program  of  baritone 
solos  and  a short  talk  on  the  subject  of  the  community 
church.  He  said  that  he  had  many  requests  from  the 
denominational  church  men  but  that  never  before  had  any- 
one ever  asked  to  talk  on  bringing  Christians  together.  That 
is,  our  request  was  unique  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirty-two.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  radio 
programs  are  ninety-six  per  cent  jazz?  Dividing  a town 
religiously  and  jazzing  it  up — there  is  little  difference. 

You  know  it  does  not  bother  me  to  speak  over  the  radio? 
All  my  life  as  a minister  I have  been  preaching  to  people 
I did  not  see. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Ei^ery-Memher  Canvass:  People  or  Pocket-Books,  by 
H.  C.  Weber,  D D.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York,  157  pp. 

The  financial  methods  of  the  churches  have  become  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  thousands  of  institutions  these 
days.  There  are  financial  plans  which  are  “high  pressure,” 
and  nroduce  nledges  but  not  the  money.  There  are  nlans 
which  lower  the  dignity  of  the  church.  But  in  this  volume 
we  have  a study  of  the  most  anproved  financial  methods. 
'The  objective  here  is  not  only  to  gather  money,  but  to  build 
lives.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  not  theoretical,  but 
are  based  unon  a wide  survey  of  actual  experiences. 

Financial  and  Social  Success  in  Welfare  Plans,  edited  by 
v^nsel  Hartley  Stubbs.  Intercollegiate  Press,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
267  pp. 

In  many  struggling  churches  auxiliary  organizations  find 
it  necessary  to  raise  money  to  suoplement  the  church  budget 
or  to  take  care  of  sopcial  nroiects.  When  this  monev  rai.sing 
can  be  joined  up  with  plans  which  contribute  to  recreation 
and  a spirit  of  neighborliness,  they  are  usually  not  found 
objectionable.  Out  of  many  hundreds  of  possibilities  there 
is  gathered  together  in  this  volume  .some  of  the  verv  be.st 
of  these  plans.  It  is  the  sort  of  hook  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  president  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  or  other  executive  who 
deal.s  with  the  social  life  of  the  church. 

The  Reliaiovs  Control  of  Emotion,  bv  Wavne  Leys.  Ray 
Long  and  Richard  R.  Smith.  New  York.  229  pn. 

Various  theories  of  the  nature  of  religion  have  appeared 
since  religion  has  come  to  be  scientifically  studied.  This 
study  takes  the  functional  view-point,  but  lavs  stress 
narticularlv  upon  emotion  rather  than  nureiv  .social  factors. 
The  studies  touch  life  in  manv  practical  ways.  Hera  and 
there  the  practical  worker  in  religion  is  sure  to  find  sug- 
ge.qf.ions  that  wdl  be  helpful  to  him.  The  author  holds  that 
religion  m.av  so  regulate  the  emotional  life  of  man  as  to 
make  him  happier  and  more  useful. 

The  Couvtrv  Church,  in  North  Carolina,  bv  Jesse  Marvin 
Ormond.  Duke  Univer.sitv  Press.  Durham.  N.  C.  369  pn. 

Every  countv  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina  is  given  a 
careful  .studv  as  to  the  placement  of  churches  and  eco- 
norpic  conditioning  of  these  churches.  Mans  are  drawn  of 
each  countv.  and  the  churches  located  on  these  mans.  One 
may  doubt  that  such  an  accurate  and  painstaking  study 


of  churches  has  ever  been  made  before  in  any  state.  The 
case  against  over-churching  made  by  this  book  is  over- 
whelming. Each  farmer  would  be  just  three  miles  from  four 
churches  if  the  churches  were  placed  at  exact  distances 
from  each  other.  The  author  finds  this  condition  the  more 
unnecessary  since  good  roads  and  motorized  transportation 
has  come  in.  The  extent  of  the  social  waste  is  indicated 
by  figures  indicating  the  cost  of  the  churches.  For  North 
Carolina  he  sees  immediate  relief  in  church  consolidations 
made  within  denominational  lines  though  he  does  not  leave 
out  of  account  the  possibility  of  interdenominational  con- 
solidations as  time  goes  on.  There  is  less  denominational 
diversity  in  North  Carolina  than  in  many  states  of  the 
middle  west.  But  one  may  guess  that  denominational  at- 
tachments mean  more.  While  this  is  an  excellent  study  of 
the  tangibles  of  church  life,  it  has  not  sufficiently  studied 
the  intangibles  that  have  produced  all  this  church  compe- 
tition and  which  will  continue  to  maintain  it  until  a remedy 
is  found  that  lies  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  Ideals. 


Unofficial  Ballot  on  Church  Union 

TO  THE  READER:  There  is  wide-spread  uncertainty  as 
to  what  is  actually  being  thought  about  church  unity  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  ministers  and  church  members  and  by 
others  seriously  concerned  about  modern  religion.  Does  the 
relatively  small  number  of  professional  leaders  who  are 
discussing  this  subject  accurately  represent  their  constit- 
uencies, or  not?  Do  laymen  agree  with  ministers?  Do 
young  people  agree  with  older  people?  Do  the  main  differ- 
ences of  opinion  follow  denominational  lines  or  do  they 
cut  through  denominations,  dividing  them  into  more  con- 
servative or  less  conservative  wings? 

, Because  nobody  in  America  really  knows  the  answers 
to  such  questions,  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Re- 
search of  New  York  is  asking  the  constituencies  of  the  re- 
ligious press  of  all  denominations  to  give  individual  replies 
to  four  crucial  Questions,  and  agrees  to  give  an  unbiased 
statement  of  results  to  the  public  at  the  end  of  the  study. 
DIRECTIONS:  Read  carefully  the  questions  to  be  voted  on 
and  check  your  answers  in  the  brackets  provided. 
QUESTIONS:  If  you  had  to  decide  now  what  the  religious 
people  of  the  United  States  should  do  about  church 
union — 

(1)  WOULD  YOU 

(a)  Adopt  some  form  of  permanent  and  binding  fed- 
eral union  of  denominations,  after  the  analogy  of 
the  states  and  federal  government  in  the  United 


States  ( ) ; 

or 

(b)  Continue  essentially  the  present  system  of  sepa- 
rate denominations  ( ) ; 

or 

(c)  Unite  the  various  church  bodies  into  one 

church  { ) ? 

(Check  Which) 


[If  you  have  checked  (c),  cross  out  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing which  you  do  not  mean  to  include:  1.  Chris- 
tian Scientists:  2.  Jews;  3.  Mormons;  4,  Negro 
churches;  5.  Pentecostal  sects:  6.  Roman  Catholics; 
7.  Spiritualists:  8.  Unitarians.] 

Without  reference  to  the  question  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  general  union, 

(2)  WOULD  YOU 

Get  churches  belonging  to  the  same  denominational 
families  to  unite?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) (Check  Which.) 

Name;  If  you  pre- 

fer to  remain  anonymous,  leave  this  snace  blank;  hut  in 
order  that  answers  from  persons  of  different  aae,  sex.  de- 
nomination, etc.,  may  be  properly  compared,  please,  with- 
out fail,  fill  in  answers  to  each  of  the  followina  questions: 
Age  (Check  Which) : ( ) under  20;  ()  20  to  30;  ()  30  to 
60;  ( ) over  60. 

Sex:  ( ) male:  ( ) female.  Denomination: 

Resident  of  what  type  of  community  (Check  Which)  : 

( ) City;  ( ) town:  ( ) country. 

Status  in  church  (Check  Which) : ( ) minister  or  theolog- 
ical student:  ( ) lay  church  officer:  ( ) lav  member 
not  holding  office:  ( ) not  a church  member. 

CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  PROMPTLY  to  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Religious  Research,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Thank  you! 

Opportunity  for  Comments  or  Explanations.  Letters  will  be 
welcomed  making  any  comment  or  explanation  of  your 
ballot  which  you  think  necessary. 

Circulated  by  courtesy  of  The  community  Churchman. 
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News  of  Community  Churches 


Attend  Home  Missions  Council 
Richard  E.  Shields  and  M.  W.  Van 
Tassell,  representing  Communit  y 
Church  Workers,  attended  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Home  Missions  Council 
in  Toronto  at  which  meeting  Mr. 
Shields  presented  the  work  of  this  na- 
tional service  agency  and  reported  on 
the  organization’s  outstanding  activ- 
ities during  the  last  year.  The  Commu- 
nity Church  Workers  is  in  cooperation 
in  the  Five-Year  Program  of  Survey 
and  Adjustment  with  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  and  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches.  One  of  the  finest 
speeches  made  before  this  gathering 
was  presented  by  Professor  J.  R.  Watts, 
of  Queens  Theological  College,  King- 
ston, Ontario,  on  the  rural  situation 
in  Canada,  in  which  the  speaker 
showed  the  impossibility  of  solving  the 
rural  church  problem  upon  a denomi- 
national basis. 


Makes  Addresses  to  Farmers 
James  Wyker,  minister  of  the  com- 
munity parish  of  Groton,  New  York,  is 
presenting  subjects  of  especial  interest 
in  lectures  and  discussions  on  the 
“Destiny  of  Farmers  in  America”,  and 
may  be  secured  as  a speaker  touching 
these  subjects. 


Chicago’s  Fellowship  of  Faiths 
A significant  feature  of  Chicago’s 
life  this  year  has  been  its  “Fellow- 
ship of  Faith.”  It  is  made  up  not 
only  of  individual  Catholics,  Jews 
and  Protestants,  but  of  some  repre- 
sentatives of  oriental  religion  as  well. 
Platform  meetings  are  held  in  which 
various  religious  view-points  are  pre- 
sented side  by  side.  The  idea  is  to 
cultivate  courtesy  and  brotherhood 
in  the  relationship  of  the  various  re- 
ligious groups  of  the  city.  The  local 
fellowship  has  relationships  with  fel- 
lowships in  seventeen  cities  in  the 
different  countries. 


Loss  of  Great  Leader  Noted 
“Gleanings,”  of  Jennings  Union 
church,  of  St«  Louis,  Missouri,  reports 
a sadness  among  their  members  over 
the  recent  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hoover, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Community  Church  Workers,  who 
being  a strong  advocate  of  church 
unity  and  a great  friend  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  movement,  was  noted 
as  being  one  of  those  contributing  one 
of  the  largest  individual  contributions 
toward  the  erection  of  the  new  Jen- 
nings Union  Church. 

* * >K 


Successful  Men’s  Club 

Community  Men’s  Club,  of  Park 
Ridge,  111.,  has  had  one  of  its  most 
successful  seasons  this  year.  The  at- 
tentance  has  been  near  the  fifty  mark 
each  evening.  The  addresses  given 
have  been  of  a higher  order  and  have 
been  a real  contribution  to  adult  edu- 
cation in  the  community. 

Four  ministers  of  Park  Ridge  parti- 
cipated in  platform  meeting  on  a re- 
cent Sunday  evening  on  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  Following  the 
meeting  there  was  a forum  session  to 
talk  things  over  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  pew. 


Community  House  under  Separate 
Management 

The  community  house  of  Winnteka, 
111.,  Community  church  now  has  sep- 
arate management,  though  the  prop- 
erty is  owned  by  the  church.  Through 
this  device  the  community  program 
enlists  the  cooperation  of  some  who 
are  not  members  of  the  church. 


Colored  Churches  are  Active 
There  are  now  a number  of  colored 
community  churches  in  successful  op- 
eration in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  leaders  in  these  churches  are  be- 
coming more  aggressive  as  time  goes 
on.  Jos.  M.  Evans  has  recently  pro- 
duced a pamphlet  on  the  community 
church  which  he  is  circulating  among 
the  people  of  his  race. 


Federated  Church  has  a Pastor 
One  of  the  largest  church  consoli- 
dations ever  effected  in  this  country 
is  that  in  the  Hyde  Park  district  of 
Chicago  where  a Congregational 
church  and  a Presbyterian  church 
adjacent  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
have  been  united  to  form  a federated 
church.  At  the  installation  of  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Federated  church.  Dr.  Dou- 
glas Horton,  leading  denominational 
officials  of  the  two  denominations 
were  present.  Dr.  E.  Parkes  Cadman  of 
New  York  delivered  the  sermon. 


To  Be  Called  United  Church 
United  Church,  of  Springfield,  is  the 
new  name  which  has  been  selected  by 
the  congregation  for  Independent 
Church,  of  Springfield,  Missouri,  min- 
ister, Ben.  W.  Sinderson,  who  acted 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the 

Board  of  Directors  in  this  matter. 

« « « 

Money  and  Attendance  Related 
Joseph  H.  Dudley,  minister  of  the 
Forest  Hill  Community  church,  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  reports  that  under  the 
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Colegio  Libertad 

Liberty  College,  undenominational  mission 
school,  located  on  a 22-acre  coffee  plantation 
at  Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  is  doing  a unique 
work  in  the  Christian  training  of  Central 
American  boys  and  girls.  More  than  a school, 
it  is  really  a Christian  community,  exempli- 
fying Christian  home  life  and  social  stand- 
ards. 

Highly  recommended  by  authorities  on  La- 
tin American  missions,  and  others.  Person- 
ally investigated  and  endorsed  by  commu- 
nity church  representatives,  as  in  harmony 
with  their  Ideals.  Supported  by  many  com- 
munity churches.  Funds  needed  for  scholar- 
ships, buildings,  and  equipment.  For  furth- 
er information,  address. 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey, 
Liberty  College, 

Cojutepeque,  Salvador,  C.  A. 


direction  of  H.  H.  Patterson,  who 
assisted  in  conducting  a financial 
canvass  of  the  community  recently, 
the  church  received  the  largest  num- 
ber of  individual  pledges  that  had  ever 
been  made  and  interest  and  attend- 
ance at  all  services  have  increased 
following  this  campaign. 

* « * 

New  Community  Church  in  Missouri 
At  Stevens,  Missouri,  Lydia  Com- 
munity Church  has  been  organized 
by  Mrs.  Dessie  G.  Pilalas,  who  has 
been  in  attendance  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  taking  her  Master  of  Arts 
degree  in  social  science.  She  wias 
ordained  in  the  Christian  church.  The 
church  building  is  free  from  debt  and 
at  the  vote  of  the  former  Christian 
congregation  the  building  was  for- 
mally turned  over  to  the  community 
at  a public  meeting  two  and  one-half 
years  ago.  Leaders  in  the  Bible  Col- 


An  Opportunity 

to  Co-operate  in  the 
Work  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement 

is  Offered  to 
Community  Churches 

For  twenty-nine  years  this  In- 
terdenominational organization 
has  been  providing  the  mission 
study  books  and  supplemental 
materials  that  have  been  used 
by  practically  all  Protestant 
Churches.  Seventeen  denomina- 
tions are  contributing  to  Its  sup- 
port. Community  groups  shonld 
also  bear  their  share.  Here  Is  a 
chance  to  help  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  missionary  agencies. 

Write  for  Information  to: 

Dr.  Gilbert  Q.  LeSourd 

l.’jO  Fifth  Ave., 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  Americans  Live  There 

One  Organization.  Four  Congre- 
gations. Balboa.  Christobal,  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations 
represented  in  this  church.  All  op- 
erating expenses  raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  & EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK 
H.  MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  106  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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lege  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  have  been 
very  helpful  in  assisting  the  leader  in 
this  constructive  work. 


Dinner  to  Honor  Pastor 

Alfred  Lee  Wilson,  pastor  of  the 
Kenwood  Union  Church,  Chicago  was 
given  a dinner  by  his  congregation  on 
February  12,  in  triple  honor  of  his 
birthday  anniversary,  that  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  fourth  anniversary  of  his 
pastorate  at  Kenwood.  The  dinner  was 
in  charge  of  the  elders. 

* « ♦ 

Nearly  Everybody  Goes  to  Church 

In  the  Church  Loyalty  Crusade  con- 
ducted in  northern  Indiana  and 
southern  Michigan  during  recent 
weeks  a church  loyalty  leader  reports 
the  following:  “A  real  ‘Michigan  bliz- 
zard’ raged  during  the  day,  yet  the 
largest  Sunday  morning  congregation 
of  the  entire  Crusade  was  present  last 
Sunday  to  welcome  the  return  to  his 
pulpit  of  Rev.  Joseph  Fox,  of  Fed- 
erated church,  of  Dowagiac,  Michigan, 
who  has  been  ill  for  the  past  three 
weeks.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
result  is  the  fact  that  out  of  a mem- 
bership of  514,  there  are  but  two 
church  families  who  have  not  regis- 
tered at  one  or  more  services  during 
the  Crusade.” 

« « * 

Bryn  Mawr  States  Position 

At  the  Bryn  Mawr  Community 
Church,  Chicago,  the  pastor  is  pub- 
lishing monthly  in  connection  with 
his  weekly  bulletin  the  report  of  the 
minister  for  the  month.  This  church 
issues  the  following  statement  es- 
pecially informative  to  new  members: 

“The  Bryn  Mawr  Community  church 
was  founded  in  1915.  Its  membership 
has  since  grown  to  over  fifteen  hun- 


dred, representing  thirty-six  differ- 
ent Christian  communions  and  includ- 
ing every  major  division  of  Christen- 
dom. It  is  subject  to  the  control  of  no 
other  ecclesiastical  body,  but  it  rec- 
ognizes and  sustains  the  obligations 
of  mutual  counsel  and  co-operation 
which  are  common  among  Congre- 
gational churches,  and  thus  while 
maintaining  its  independence,  shares 
in  the  common  life  of  organized 
Protestantism. 

“It  maintains  an  extensive  com- 
munity service.  Its  program  of  Re- 
ligious Education  for  boys  and  girls 
and  young  people  is  in  some  respects 
the  largest  in  the  city,  and  every  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  insure  high 
standards  of  work.  The  Church  direct- 
ly supports  a wide  variety  of  adult 
groups,  and  in  addition  opens  its 
building  to  any  community  welfare 
group.  One  hundred  and  twelve  or- 
ganized groups  meet  regularly  in  its 
building. 

“In  the  sixteen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence it  has  invested  over  half  a mil- 
lion dollars  in  plant  and  equipment, 
and  has  already  raised  and  paid  78% 
of  this  amount.  The  cost  per  member 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  1932 
budget  is  approximately:  current  ex- 
pense, $16.50,  benevolence,  $3.00,  build- 
ing fund,  $10.00,  total  $29.50.  Its  cost 
of  operation  is  thus  well  within  the 
average  means  of  the  community.  It 
is  a most  convincing  illustration  of 
what  can  be  done  by  many  people 
working  together  with  a common 
purpose.  , ■ ’-m 

“The  Bryn  Mawr  Community  church 
does  not  require  subscription  to  any 
creed,  but  finds  its  bond  of  union  in  a 
common  devotion  to  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  cordially  invites  all 
those  who  share  this  purpose  to  join 
with  it  in  its  work  and  worship.  Ac- 
quaintance cards  are  distributed 
through  the  pews,  and  if  filled  out  and 


either  placed  upon  the  plate  or  handed 
to  the  usher,  will  enable  us  to  extend 
a whole-hearted  welcome  to  you.” 

* • « 

Bulletins  on  Community  Religion 

Dr.  Joseph  Ernest  McAfee,  director 

of  the  Community  Service  Depart- 

ment of  the  Community  Church  of 
New  York,  is  issuing  occasional  copies 
of  a Community  Religion  Bulletin.  It 
is  thought-provoking  and  Dr.  McAfee 
attempts  to  draw  out  his  readers  in 
considering  the  problems  which  face 
religion  in  the  modern  American 
community. 

* * * 

Church  in  Northivoods 

Claude  W.  Warren,  pastor  of  the 
Community  Church,  of  Land  O’Lakes, 
Wisconsin,  recently  described  his  ex- 
periences in  serving  this  community 
in  the  northwoods  in  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  Register  under 
the  title  “A  Search  for  God  in  the 
Northwoods.”  He  says  in  concluding 
the  statement: 

“Yes,  we  have  found  God  in  the 
north  woods!  We  have  found  him 
while  preaching  and  endeavoring  to 
live  the  gospel  of  the  living  Christ 
among  settlers  and  lumberjacks,  fish- 
ing guides  and  summer-resorters, 
cabin-renters  and  caretakers,  truck 
drivers,  fire  and  game  wardens,  rural 
mail  carriers  and  school-bus  drivers, 
carpenters  and  electricians,  garage 
men  and  road  construction  crews, 
many  of  whom  are  cooperating  with 
summer  home  owners  in  the  united 
effort  to  build  a happier  community 
life  based  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  made  possible 
bv  the  power  of  Christ’s  redemptive 
love.” 

This  church  has  been  especially 
supported  and  helped  by  members  of 
the  Community  Church  of  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

* ♦ * 

New  Idea  in  Local  Journalism 

At  Collinsville,  Oklahoma,  the  min- 
ister, Paul  B.  Rains,  has  a unique  idea 
in  publishing  in  connection  with  the 
“Collinsville  News,”  the  local  news- 


DOES  YOUR  CHURCH 
HAVE  A HEAVY 
MORTGAGE? 

— or — 

Do  You  Need  a 
New  Building? 

♦ ♦ 

Marts  & Lundy  have 

raised  over  $180,000,000 
for  philanthropic  and  religious 
purposes 

* ♦ 

MARTS  & LUNDY,  Inc. 

621  Filth  Ave.  17  N.  Hl«h  St. 

Xew  York  City  Colambu*.  Ohio 


Originator  of  the 
SHORT-TERM  IN- 
TENSIVE method  of 
fund  raising  a s 
applied  to  Churches. 

H.  H.  PATTERSON 
Originator-Director 
Church  Financial 
Campaigns.  New 
Buildings;  Debts. 

903  East  150th  St^ 
Cleveland,  0. 

22nd  year. 

Director  of  the  first 
professionally  operat- 
ed Church  Financial 
Campaign  in  the 
Country. 


CHURCHES 

thruout  the  country  are  finding  the  SHORT-TERM  IN- 
TENSIVE method  of  Money  Raising 

IN 

times  like  the  present,  to  be  the  best  solution 
of  their  financial 

DISTRESS 

because  it 

(a)  Not  only  enlist.*,  the  greatest  financial  support  from  the  membership,  but 

(b)  .Secures  thousauds  of  dollars  from  residents  of  the  community. 

— O— 

NO  OTHER  TYPE  OF  CAMPAIGN  DOES  THIS! 

EXAMPLES 

Uniontown.  Pa $30,000  ; $34,800  by  membership,  $5,200  by  community 

Livingston,  Mont 3.5,000  : 20,722  by  membership,  5,278  by  community 

Dnbiique,  Iowa  48,000  : 40,360  by  membership.  7,640  by  community 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  FUTURE  DATES. 


WINONA  LAKE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

“Where  Evangelical  Faith  and  Scholarship  Blend.” 

Courses  in  Theology,  Religious  Education,  Old  Testament,  New  Testament, 
Church  History,  Comparative  Religions,  Greek  New  Testament. 

Two  Semesters  of  15  Days  each;  July  6 to  Aug.  14 
Work  leading  to  the  recognized  Theological  Degrees. 

Many  Ministers  and  School  Men  attend.  20  Denominations,  19  States  and 
Japan  represented  in  1931  Session.  Interdenominational. 

Administration:  C.  E.  Sawtelle,  President;  W.  E.  Biederwolf,  Director; 
J.  A.  Huffman,  Dean. 

Faculty:  J.  A.  Huffman,  Leander  S.  Keyser,  John  E.  Kuizenga,  Oswald  T. 
Allis,  Gaius  J.  Slosser,  R.  H.  Martin. 

Send  for  12  Page  Free  Prospectus  at  Once 
ADDRESS  THE  DEAN,  DR.  HUFFMAN,  Marion,  Indiana. 
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paper  on  the  front  page  an  edition 
entitled  “The  Community  Church 
Forum.”  For  this  the  church  and 
minister  furnish  the  news  items  which 
by  this  means  reach  all  the  homes  in 
the  community  and  surrounding  terri- 
tory. 

^ 

New  Federation  of  Churches 

At  Willard,  Missouri,  a federation  of 
Willard  churches  is  organizing  the 
community  life  for  closer  cooperation 
and  eventual  union  of  the  Methodist, 
Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches. 
The  leaders  of  this  group  under  the 
direction  of  a findings  committee 
headed  by  Professor  N.  Y.  Foster,  of 
Springfield  Teachers  College,  reported 
that  this  kind  of  consolidation  move- 
ment has  been  tried  by  banks,  con- 
solidated schools,  and  by  competing 
churches. 

* 5ft  :i! 

Iowa  Notes 

Fred  A.  Smith,  pastor  of  Associated 
Church,  of  State  Center,  Iowa,  is  one 
of  the  four  instructors  in  a series  of 
county  wide  Teachers’  Training  Class- 
es held  in  Marshalltown  under  the 
direction  of  the  Marshall  County 
Council  of  Religious  Education.  This 
series  of  lessons  was  to  begin  on 
April  4,  and  continue  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  nights  until  April  20. 
Mr.  Smith  was  to  teach  a class  on  the 
“Principles  of  Teaching”  using  White’s 
“Teaching  in  the  Sunday  School”  as 
a text.  A course  on  the  old  testament, 
a course  of  “The  Message  and  Program 
of  the  Christian  Religion”  and  “A 
Study  in  Childhood”  comprised  the 
other  three  courses  handled  by 
other  workers  and  ministers  of  the 
county.  The  lesson  periods  were  100 
minutes  long  each  session. 

>N  4:  ^ 

Seventy  of  the  92  Protestant 
churches  in  the  city  of  Des  Moines 
took  a Sunday  school  census  of  pupils 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  on 
Sunday,  January  17  the  result  show- 
ing 10,765  pupils  under  twenty-one  in 
the  seventy  churches  reporting.  The 
average  was  154  pupils  under  twenty- 
one  in  Sunday  School  on  that  date.  The 
Disciples  led  with  over  2,000,  while 
the  Methodists  were  a close  second 
with  almost  1900.  First  Federated 
Church,  of  which  Clifton  E.  Rash 
is  pastor,  had  a record  of  625  for  the 
day.  As  the  totals  for  the  different 
denominations  were  grouped  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  whether  the  record 
of  First  Federated  Church  was  ex- 
ceeded bv  any  of  the  other  churches 
or  not.  The  survey  was  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Decie  F.  Dunkley,  secretary  of 
the  Des  Moines  area  Council  of 
Churches. 

4 ^ 9|C 

.More  than  one  hundred  young  peo- 
ple and  about  fifty  adults  represent- 
ing ten  different  churches  nacked 
Grace  Reformed  Church,  of  Liscomb, 
Iowa,  to  capacity  at  the  sixth  bi- 
monthly youne  neonle’s  rally  held  m 
that  church  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  13  Prof.  LeRoy  Huff,  of  Drake 
Universitv.  Des  Moines,  was  the  prin- 
cinal  .sneaker  of  the  afternoon.  His 
•subiect  was  “The  Crux  of  Loyalty:  is 
it  Intellectual  or  Ethical?  Dare  we  be 
Christian?”  Prof.  Huff  stressed  the 
idea  that  today  the  emohasis  is 
largely  on  what  the  church  or  the 


Christian  does,  rather  than  on  what 
they  believe.  Robert  Buche,  pastor  of 
Federated  Church,  of  Union,  led  the 
discussion  period  for  the  older  group. 
This  movement  was  launched  at  Fed- 
erated Church,  of  Union,  in  April, 
1931,  with  five  churches  represented, 
and  each  succeeding  meeting  has  seen 
an  increase  in  attendance  and  inter- 
est. The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Christian  church,  of  Whitten, 
early  in  May.  The  churches  represent- 
ed at  the  Liscomb  rally  were  Disciples, 
Friends,  Church  of  Christ,  Reformed 
and  Federated.  Nine  ministers  repre- 
senting all  of  the  different  churches 
involved  were  present  and  took  parts 
in  the  rally. 

* * * 

Associated  Church  at  Hawarden 
dedicated  its  new  pipe  organ  at  a 
special  vesper  service  at  four  o’clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  March 
20.  The  program  consisted  mostly  of 
organ  numbers  and  special  anthems 
by  the  choir.  R.  J.  Cornell,  pastor  of 
that  church,  has  recently  completed 
a series  of  special  addresses  to  the 
young  people  of  the  church  on  “Be- 
liefs that  Matter.”  The  last  one  was 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Free.  Trees. 

Rev.  EIHott  D.  Farkhlll,  Secretary 
of  Missions.  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A National  — Evangelical  — Nonsectarian 
rural  evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DOl  Organizes  and 
maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools:  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature:  visits 

Country  homes:  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE  1 In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
envise  unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in  no 
other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time.  $.80.00  will  establish  a Union 
Sunday  School  is  a neglected  community.  It 
takes  money  to  do  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefull,v  received  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District. 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


given  on  the  evening  of  March  13  on 
the  subject  “What  to  Believe  about 
Immortality.” 

* « * 

A special  Lenten  service  was  held 
at  Associated  Church,  in  State  Center, 
on  Sunday  evening,  March  10  with 
Carl  Crouse,  of  Rhodes,  delivering  the 
message  of  the  evening. 

* * a 

Friends  of  Upper  Iowa  University, 
Fayette,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
college  is  progressing  favorably  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Ben- 
nett and  that  despite  the  depression 
they  are  enjoying  a good  increase  in 
enrollment  and  the  future  of  the  in- 
stitution looks  good  at  this  time. 


COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 

Your  support  is  needed 
in  a 

Real  Interdenominational 
Missionary  Project 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  la 
Santo  Domingo  Is  a modern,  mis- 
sionary agency  In  which  three  de- 
nominations have  pooled  their  ef- 
forts and  offers  through  a united 
undenominational  Christian  effort, 
a well-rounded,  sound  missionary 
program, — evangelistic,  medical, 
educational  and  social  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  particular  West  In- 
dian people. 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  asks  for  the  Interest 
and  support  of  all  interdenomina- 
tional churches  In  the  United  States. 

Write  for  literature  to 
419  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 
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Bookmarkers,  eto. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Cleigymse 
Specialists  is  Choroh  Vestaesta 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century. 

COX  SONS  VININO,  Ine., 
181-S  E.  28rd  St.  Mew  York 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  LIFE  ANNUITIES 

Number  Three 

(For  obvious  reasons  names  of  people  mentioned  in  this 
series  must  be  kept  confidential) 

For  more  than  30  years,  since  April  17,  1809  to  be  exact,  a check  for  $20  was  paid  te 
Mrs.  F.  G.  H.  twice  each  year.  Her  total  Income  from  these  semi-annual  checks  up  to  the 
time  of  her  death  on  December  1.  1930  had  amounted  to  more  than  $1,200. 

This  income  has  been  paid  to  her  in  return  for  a gift  of  $800  which  ehe  had  made  on  the 
Annuity  Plan  to  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

During  all  these  years  she  had  no  worry  about  the  safety  of  her  Investment,  no  anxiety  about 
its  fluctuating  market  value  and  no  concern  over  the  regularity  of  her  Income. 

Best  of  all,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  on  her  death  the  net  remaining  prin- 
cipal of  her  gift  would  be  applied  to  continue  the  missionary  work  of  the  Society  In  which  she 
had  had  such  a lifelong  Interest. 

You  also  can  share  in  carrying  forward  this  Christian  enterprise  around  the  world  and  at 
the  same  time  assure  yourself  of  a steady  income. 

Write  for  information  about  this  Annuity  Plan  to  William  B.  lApphard,  152  Madison  Avenas, 
New  York  City.  Ail  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society 
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The  Spiritual  Depression 


More  than  ten  years  ago  a spiritual  depression  set  in 
all  over  America.  We  invented  new  words  to  express 
our  attitude  toward  life.  People  talked  much  of  mak- 
ing “whoopee.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  of 
public  service  corporations  if  the  light  bill  of  the  nation 
did  not  begin  to  increase  enormously.  People  began  to 
burn  lights  past  midnight,  not  the  midnight  oil  of 
the  scholar  but  the  bright  lights  of  the  reveller.  The 
mood  was  most  definitely  connected  with  post-war 
psychology. 

For  several  years  the  nation  had  been  doing  the 
goose-step.  Not  only  were  young  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  drill  sergeants  in  military  camps.  Nearly  every 
man  was  serving  on  some  kind  of  a war  committee  to 
sell  liberty  bonds  or  to  perform  some  other  patriotic 
service.  The  women  met  to  knit,  and  to  make  comfort 
bags.  The  person  out  of  step  was  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion as  having  doubtful  patriotism.  When  all  this  regi- 
mentation was  over,  and  it  was  once  more  possible  to  do 
what  one  pleased,  the  new  mood  of  flaunting  one’s  per- 
sonal liberty  set  in. 

The  church  soon  realized  how  tragic  was  its  mistake 
in  expecting  a great  religious  revival  to  break  out  in  the 
trenches.  The  civilian  at  home  pictured  men  going 
over  the  top  with  a prayer.  More  often  they  went  over 
with  a curse.  The  chance  of  survival  was  with  the 
most  primitive. 

More  tragic  still  was  the  mistake  of  the  church  in 
supposing  that  it  could  solve  its  own  problems  by  regi- 
mentation. One  vast  movement  after  another  arose 
within  the  Protestant  denominations,  and  then  came 
the  Men  and  Millions  movement.  With  orators  and 
press-agents  and  high  pressure  salesmanship  an  effort 
was  made  to  collect  vast  sums  of  money.  With  this 
money  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  ushered  in.  Be- 
hind all  of  this  was  the  common  belief  that  one  could 
buy  anything  with  money,  even  religious  devotion. 

An  era  of  cynicism  and  disillusionment  followed  the 
war.  After  idealism  had  betrayed  the  nation,  this  was 
to  be  expected.  Not  a thing  that  idealists  said  about 
the  war  proved  to  be  true.  It  was  called  a war  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  It  was  followed  by  a 
movement  in  Europe  that  has  wrecked  the  democratic 
movement  in  nearly  every  country.  It  was  a “war  to 
end  war,”  but  a peace  settlement  was  made  which  had 
in  it  the  seeds  of  new  conflict.  It  was  a conflict  of 
civilized  nations  against  the  “Hun.”  But  when  the 
smoke  of  battle  cleared  away,  men  saw  that  Germans 
were  no  more  Huns  than  were  any  others. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  world  had  no  use  for 
idealistic  talk  after  all  that.  There  was  then  a market 
for  realism.  Failing  realism,  one  might  easily  revert  to 
scepticism  and  despair.  It  was  such  a world  that  made 
the  market  for  the  novels  of  Sinclair  Lewis.  In  him  a 
disillusioned  nation  found  its  perfect  mouthpiece.  The 
doctor’s  wife  in  “Main  Street”  was  after  all  only  a 
potential  strumpet,  however  much  she  might  prate  of 
beauty  and  ideals.  “Babbitt”  showed  up  the  business 
man  as  a nit-wit  about  the  very  things  in  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  special  knowledge.  “Arrowsmith” 
threw  a shadow  on  a noble  profession.  Cynicism  be- 
came a maniac’s  cry  in  “Elmer  Gantry.”  The  signifi- 


cant thing  is  not  that  these  books  were  written.  That 
might  have  been  done  in  a corner  of  the  world.  But 
they  were  displayed  on  the  bookstand,  praised  by  re- 
viewers and  purchased  by  the  tens  of  thousands  by  the 
public.  America  was  busy  pulling  all  her  idols  down  off 
of  their  pedestals. 

An  avalanche  of  filth  passed  over  the  nation.  Young 
girls  talked  about  homo-sexuals  over  their  lunches. 
Young  people  found  themselves  branded  as  out  of  date 
if  they  would  not  “pet”  or  “neck.”  Movie  shows  sneered 
at  domestic  fidelity,  and  justified  adultery.  There  were 
plenty  of  novels  and  cheap  magazines  that  were  busy 
at  the  same  damnable  business. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  idealistic  enterprise  of  the 
period  should  soon  fall  under  the  sneer.  Prohibition 
came  in  as  a war  measure.  Cynicism  attacked  it  before 
it  was  fairly  in  operation.  One  wonders  that  it  has 
produced  so  many  good  results  with  the  heaviest  bar- 
rage of  paid  propaganda  directed  against  it  that  has 
ever  been  directed  against  any  American  law. 

In  this  period  the  churches  complained  of  empty 
pews.  The  ministers  often  slipped  away  from  the 
sacred  desk  to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  some  sales 
organization,  or  full-fledged  business  men.  The  funda- 
mentalist movement  was  all  wrong-headed  in  writing 
a new  creed  with  which  to  bind  men’s  minds,  but  if  it 
had  directed  all  of  its  energies  in  pleading  for  a revival 
of  spiritual  interest  in  the  nation,  it  might  easiiy  have 
become  the  most  significant  movement  of  its  time.  All 
too  often  the  churches  and  church  people  had  aposta- 
tized. The  apostasy  was  to  be  found  in  the  camps  of 
both  the  modernists  and  the  fundamentalists.  It  was 
not  so  much  a doctrinal  defection  as  the  coming  of 
spiritual  death  in  the  lives  of  thousands. 

Right  now  when  the  economic  depression  grows  worse 
every  day,  there  are  many  signs  that  the  spiritual  de- 
pression may  be  about  over.  The  churches  will  soon  be 
driven  to  seek  results  by  some  other  road  than  by  the 
accumulation  of  vast  sums  of  money.  The  every-day 
ministries  of  churches  in  almost  every  community  are 
of  an  apostolic  nature.  The  church  has  returned  to 
her  ancient  task  of  feeding  the  poor.  In  big  cities  the 
actual  work  may  be  done  by  organized  charity,  but  the 
voice  and  the  dynamic  of  the  enterprise  arises  from  the 
church.  And  in  villages  the  work  must  be  done  directly 
by  the  church. 

Increased  attendance  in  thousands  of  churches  is  re- 
ported. This  increased  attendance  is  sometimes  treated 
with  cynicism.  “It  is  cheaper  to  go  to  church  than  to 
the  movie,”  some  one  suggests.  But  it  is  more  than 
that.  America  is  being  forced  to  think.  Among  the  few 
places  where  the  ordinary  man  can  find  any  thinking 
going  on  is  the  church.  We  must  now  work  out  a new 
philosophy  of  life.  We  are  through  with  the  propaganda 
that  during  the  war  masqueraded  as  idealism.  We  know 
now  that  propaganda  had  the  skin  of  Esau,  but  the 
voice  of  Jacob.  And  we  are  about  through  with  a cyni- 
cism that  offered  a sneer  in  place  of  honest  grappling 
with  problems. 

The  times  demand  first  of  all  sincerity  in  the  spirit- 
ual message.  America  has  been  befooled  long  enough. 
She  wants  the  truth.  The  preacher  who  will  command. 
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a following  these  days  must  ring  true. 

These  are  days  when  there  will  be  a response  to  a 
call  to  righteousness.  We  have  plenty  of  clever  men, 
but  all  too  few  honest  ones.  We  have  many  beautiful 
women,  but  too  few  good  mothers.  Into  home  and  of- 
fice and  shop  must  come  a moral  conviction  that  will 
not  only  be  unashamed,  but  which  will  dare  to  oppose 
the  hosts  of  wickeness. 

These  are  days  in  which  to  tap  new  resources  of  spir- 
itual power.  A great  weariness  has  fallen  upon  nearly 
everybody.  But  some  men  have  discovered  in  their 
religion  a source  of  inner  harmony,  vision,  power  and 
spiritual  unity. 

When  the  spiritual  depression  is  overcome,  we  shall 
know  what  to  do  with  the  economic  depression.  No 
such  a nation  as  we  have  been  the  past  ten  years  could 
ever  be  permanently  prosperous.  Our  economic  order 
had  the  seeds  of  death  in  it.  But  when  we  have  found 
the  will  of  God  and  submitted  ourselves  to  it,  we  s^;iall 
once  more  be  a happy  and  a prosperous  people. 


Does  it  Deserve  to  Succeed? 

We  need  to  change  our  modes  of  thinking  with  re- 
gard to  prohibition.  The  question  is  not.  Will  prohibi- 
tion succeed?  The  issue  really  is.  Does  prohibition  de- 
serve to  succeed?  If  it  deserves  to  succeed,  then  all 
good  citizens  should  rally  to  its  support.  Otherwise, 
they  will  be  willing  to  abandon  it  to  its  fate. 

We  are  now  being  regaled  on  belated  efforts  of  liquor 
propagandists  to  prove  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  good 
for  the  human  race  under  certain  circumstances.  Some 
assert  that  it  contributes  joy  to  life  where  there  would 
be  misery.  Some  see  it  as  the  inspirer  of  the  muse. 
Others  even  claim  it  to  be  an  aid  to  health. 

But  all  of  these  and  every  other  sort  of  claim  has 
been  disproven  again  and  again.  The  misery  that  stalks 
in  the  trail  of  booze  is  greater  than  its  false  joys.  It 
has  wrecked  poets  and  artists  and  has  never  aided  any. 
Even  in  small  doses  it  is  inimical  to  health.  Thousands 
of  physicians  no  longer  prescribe  it  at  all.  Its  use  has 
been  proven  a superstition  except  as  an  antiseptic  in 
surgery.  And  there  are  better  agents  even  for  this 
need. 

If  the  nation  would  set  its  will  to  the  task  of  abolish- 
ing the  use  of  alcohol,  we  should  have  industrial  effi- 
ciency in  place  of  idleness  and  waste.  We  should  have 
money  for  new  products  which  would  otherwise  go  into 
the  liquor-dealers  till.  We  should  have  sober  minds 
for  voters.  We  should  have  souls  that  would  escape 
the  clutches  of  habit,  and  become  candidates  for  the 
spiritual  life. 

Those  who  seek  to  undermine  our  prohibition  laws 
may  be  honest,  or  they  may  be  venal.  They  may  be 
intelligent,  or  they  may  be  ignorant.  But  they  are  ill- 
advised  in  seeking  failure  for  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant efforts  ever  made  by  the  human  race  to  assert  the 
rule  of  mind  over  body  and  the  power  of  the  spirit  over 
the  bondage  of  the  flesh. 


Nine  Years  of  Organized  Effort 

Nine  years  ago  about  two  hundred  men  and  women 
from  all  parts  of  America  met  in  St.  Paul’s  Union 
church,  of  Chicago,  for  the  first  conference  of  commu- 
nity church  people  ever  held  in  America  upon  a na- 
tional basis.  The  people  who  came  were  nearly  all  rank 
strangers  to  each  other.  They  came  from  the  camp  of 
fundamentalism  and  from  ultra-liberal  churches.  They 
came  from  far-off  Arizona  and  from  the  Atlantic  states. 
One  delegate  came  from  California. 


The  discussions  that  ensued  revealed  at  once  the 
hazards  of  organization.  There  was  always  the  possi- 
bility that  out  of  any  form  of  fellowship  might  evolve 
a new  denomination.  But  the  hazards  of  not  organizing 
were  equally  pressing.  If  it  were  nobody’s  business  to 
answer  calls  for  help,  if  no  one  formulated  a philosophy 
for  the  community  church  movement,  if  the  whole 
thing  grew  up  without  conscious  direction,  it  might 
easily  go  the  wrong  way.  Efforts  made  shortly  after- 
wards by  a small  group  to  establish  a community 
church  creed  and  a test  of  fellowship  came  to  nought 
because  there  was  already  opposed  to  such  a procedure 
an  organization  whose  beginnings  in  Chicago  in  1923 
had  made  apparent  the  futility  of  such  a procedure. 

For  four  years  the  Community  Church  Workers  have 
been  able  to  engage  a full-time  secretary.  For  two  of 
these  eventful  years,  Richard  E.  Shields  has  been  that 
secretary.  In  his  two  years  he  has  undergirded  the 
organization  financially  so  that  its  security  during  the 
coming  decade  will  be  unquestioned.  He  has  taken  the 
records  of  the  movement  and  put  them  into  orderly 
shape.  He  has  developed  a tractarian  literature  and  an 
office  technique  that  meets  calls  for  help  promptly  and 
efficiently. 

During  the  past  year,  Oliver  C.  Weist  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  through  the  generosity  of  First  Community 
church,  of  Columbus.  He  has  travelled  long  distances, 
aiding  churches  to  iron  out  their  troubles  and  to  assist 
communities  in  setting  up  new  churches. 

The  approaching  biennial  conference  of  Community 
Church  Workers  which  will  be  held  in  Amherst  Com- 
munity church,  of  Snyder,  New  York  (near  Buffalo) 
May  18  to  20  meets  under  different  circumstances  than 
ever  before.  With  an  organization  whose  future  is  now 
sure,  it  has  the  task  of  facing  out  the  new  situation 
in  America.  The  present  crisis  in  the  nation  should 
mean  good  times  for  the  community  church  movement. 
This  conference  should  open  the  eyes  of  its  constitu- 
ency to  vast  unoccupied  fields  and  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities. 


Back  to  the  Soil 

Soon  all  over  America  the  plows  will  be  turning  over 
the  earth  and  men  will  be  dropping  seeds  into  the  soil. 
America  has  a “back-to-the-soil”  movement,  the  first 
since  1924.  People  who  have  been  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  in  the  cities  are  back  home  again,  some  of 
them  on  their  own  and  others  with  relatives. 

Cities  are  promoting  a garden  movement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unemployed.  A garden  means  two  things. 
It  means  the  green,  vitamin-carrying  foods  which  are 
so  often  lacking  in  the  diet  of  children  that  live  upon 
charity  doles.  But  most  of  all,  it  means  health  of  mind 
to  the  man  who  raises  the  vegetables.  The  garden 
brings  the  gardener  back  close  to  reality. 

The  task  of  making  a living  from  the  soil  these  days 
grows  more  and  more  difficult.  Yet  tragedy  is  post- 
poned for  the  man  who  will  dig  in  the  dirt  while  it 
stalks  right  after  him  in  cities  where  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry are  idle.  So  the  sub-divisions  on  the  edge  of 
great  cities  will  this  year  support  something  besides 
great  expectations.  They  will  bring  forth  cabbages  and 
potatoes. 


The  Pope’s  new  railroad  in  the  Vatican  is  only  600  feet 
long,  but  “it  has,”  we  are  told,  “one  of  the  world’s  finest 
trains — of  a magnificence  unsurpassed.”  Which  reminds  us 
that,  when  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  he  walked! — J.  H.  H. 
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All  Churches  Combine  to  Help  Lepers 

By  W.  H.  Danner,  of  New  York 


Some  years  ago,  in  our  own  United  States,  a leper  was 
put  in  a freight  car  and  shunted  back  and  forth  across 
the  boundary  between  two  states  for  thirteen  days  until 
he  died,  while  boards  of  health  in  both  states  held 
meetings  to  prove  why  they  were  not  responsible  for  his 
care.  Even  the  tramp  who  had  been  hired  to  push  food 
into  the  car  on  the  end  of  a stick  changed  his  mind 
about  the  job,  and  fled. 

This  is  typical  of  the  cruel  neglect  of  sufferers  from 
leprosy  even  in  this  country — until  the  American  Mis- 
sion to  Lepers  showed  the  great  need  for  a national 
leper  hospital  by  disclosing  through  a survey  that  there 
were  lepers  in  thirty-two  different  states.  To  this  or- 
ganization was  delegated  the  task  of  securing  the  two 
Congressional  appropriations  of  $250,000  and  $650,000 
in  1916  and  1923,  which  have  made  our  National  Leper 
Home  at  Carville,  Louisiana,  the  best  appointed  hos- 
pital for  lepers  in  the  world. 

The  relief  of  these  unfortunate  people  (over  750  have 
been  admitted  to  Carville  in  the  past  ten  years)  was 
brought  about,  not  by  Chambers  of  Commerce,  or  Ro- 
tary Clubs,  or  any  single  church  denomination, — but  by 
an  organization  representing  all  the  churches,  a society 
that  cuts  across  denominational  as  well  as  national 
lines  to  obey  Christ’s  command  to  “cleanse  the  lepers.” 

This  service  is  making  us  forget  that  we  are  Method- 
ists or  Baptists  or  Presbyterians.  It  is  uniting  us  all  in  a 
truly  apostolic  service.  The  differences  that  mark  off 
distinctive  denominations  are  not  so  fundamental  as 
fulfilling  the  mission  that  Jesus  has  given  us  to  fulfill. 
The  Mission  to  Lepers  is  one  providential  agency  that  is 
drawing  us  together  in  the  unity  of  our  great  Christian 
task  around  the  world,  magnifying  the  points  on  which 
we  all  agree. 

After  the  National  Leper  Home  was  established,  the 
lepers  wanted  a church,  so  the  American  Mission  to 
Lepers  asked  for  ten  thousand  five-dollar  gifts,  and 
gathered  the  necessary  fund  from  individuals  in  every 
state  of  the  Union  to  build  a $50,000  community  church 
at  Carville. 

The  mission  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  salary 
of  the  resident  Protestant  chaplain  at  Carville.  The 
Women’s  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church 
sought  the  privilege  of  contributing  this  amount; 
and  right  here  we  see  another  excellent  example  of  in- 
terdenominational service.  The  first  chaplain  was  a 
Baptist,  the  second  a Presbyterian,  and  the  present  in- 
cumbent, A.  Preston  Boyd,  is  a Methodist.  The  chaplain 
is  nominated  by  the  American  Mission  to  Lepers  and 
appointed  by  the  government. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  the  chaplain’s  salary,  the 
Mission  to  Lepers  provides  friendly  and  practical  aid 
through  gifts,  such  as  radios  and  moving  pictures  for 
the  patients,  as  well  as  other  special  comforts  from 
time  to  time,  especially  at  Christmas. 

If  you  want  to  have  the  happiest  Christmas  you  ever 
enjoyed  in  your  life,  plan  to  spend  it  with  the  lepers  at 
Carville.  Christmas  morning  the  chaplain  goes  the 
rounds  of  the  whole  colony,  into  every  cottage  and 
every  room,  wishing  the  patients  a Merry  Christmas, 
looking  into  faces  that  often  can  not  see  his,  listening 
to  voices  which  can  hardly  return  his  greeting  because 
of  the  ravages  of  the  disease  in  their  throats. 

Christmas  afternoon  the  gifts  provided  by  the  Amer- 
ican Mission  to  Lepers  are  distributed  in  the  Recreation 
Hall.  In  the  center  of  the  hall  is  a great  big  Christmas 


tree,  in  addition  to  the  little  trees  in  each  of  the  pa- 
tients’ cottages.  One  of  the  leper  patients  officiates  as 
Santa  Claus.  Each  patient  receives  the  gift  he  had 
requested, — books,  fountain  pens,  stamps,  and  some- 
times live  pigs,  chickens  and  turkeys.  There  are  provi- 
sions for  the  patients  to  do  cooking  at  their  own  cot- 
tages if  they  wish,  so  many  of  them  ask  for  “live”  food 
for  this  purpose. 

The  topic  of  the  chaplain’s  sermon  at  the  community 
church  service  last  Christmas  morning  was  “Our  First 
Christmas  Around  the  Throne.”  As  a visitor  looks  at 
the  faces  in  the  congregation,  disfigured  and  mutilated 
as  they  are,  a light  of  salvation  shines  out  of  every  one. 
It  is  a most  inspiring  sight  and  makes  one  resolve  to  do 
his  utmost  to  bring  comfort  and  hope  to  all  the  lepers 
of  the  world.  The  fine  courage  of  these  leper  folks  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  their  favorite  hymns  are 
“Brighten  the  Corner  Where  You  Are”  and  “Carry  Your 
Cross  With  a Smile.” 

Other  governments  are  now  following  the  example  of 
the  United  States  by  making  grants  of  money  and 
enacting  suitable  legislation  for  the  care  of  their  lepers. 
But  the  initiative  thus  far  has  come,  and  still  must 
come,  from  Christian  people  cooperating  as  one  in  a 
service  that  is  bringing  healing  to  many  and  happiness 
to  all. 

The  150  Leper  Homes  in  40  countries,  aided  by  the 
Mission  to  Lepers,  serve  as  examples  and  incentives  to 
governments  to  assume  their  rightful  responsibility  to- 
ward these  outcast  sufferers.  This  Mission  is  not  only 
interdenominational,  working  as  the  agent  of  all  the 
churches;  it  is  also  international.  Through  the  British, 
American,  French,  Japanese  and  Chinese  Missions  to 
Lepers,  it  is  like  a great  hand  stretching  over  the  world, 
each  finger  cooperating  with  the  others. 

Because  most  other  religions  neglect  lepers,  the  work 
of  the  Mission  to  Lepers  is  the  greatest  challenge  that 
Christian  men  and  women  can  offer  to  non-Christians. 

A short  ten  years  ago  we  could  only  feed  and  comfort 
the  lepers.  Today,  with  the  advance  in  the  effective- 
ness of  curative  methods,  the  means  of  literally  fulfill- 
ing Christ’s  command  are  within  our  reach.  Incipient 
cases  can  frequently  be  cured  after  two  years  of  weekly 
treatments  with  hypodermic  injections  of  chaulmoogra 
oil. 

The  Mission  provides  funds  for  maintaining  Gospel 
services  and  Christian  teaching  in  both  Mission  and 
government  leper  colonies,  for  building  hospitals, 
churches,  and  schools  for  lepers,  and  separate  homes 
for  untainted  children  of  leper  parents,  for  medical  sup- 
plies, food,  clothing,  shelter  and  the  general  mainte- 
nance of  Mission  leper  colonies,  for  out-patient  clinics 
and  automobile  or  travelling  dispensaries.  Missionaries 
appointed  by  the  various  denominational  mission  boards 
supervise  this  work,  generally  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar duties  and  without  extra  salary. 

No  heart  could  be  unmoved  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
lepers  themselves  for  the  relief  thus  afforded.  Imagine 
an  old  grandmother,  for  many  years  driven  from  place 
to  place,  nobody  wanting  her  on  account  of  her  disease, 
part  of  the  time  crawling  because  of  her  deformities, 
never  knowing  what  it  was  to  have  a blanket  to  wrap 
about  her  aching  shoulders  or  enough  food  to  nourish 
her  poor  old  body;  then  suddenly  being  treated  like  a 
human  being  in  a Mission  hospital.  No  wonder  she  said, 
“This  must  be  heaven!”  “Why  do  the  people  in  Amer- 
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ica  do  these  things?  Why  do  they  love  us  so  much?” 
the  lepers  often  ask.  They  find  the  answer  when  they 
come  to  know  of  the  Christ  who  directed  his  followers 
to  this  ministry. 

In  every  community  there  are  many  people  who  are 
eager  to  express  their  interest  in  some  form  of  inter- 
denominational missionary  activity.  The  Mission  to 
Lepers  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
such  individuals,  and  from  groups  of  people  who  have 
heard  of  the  lepers’  needs  and  wish  to  have  a part  in 


meeting  them. 

In  many  cities  the  interdenominational  missionary 
unions  or  church  missionary  federations  have  taken  the 
leper  work  as  a joint  objective,  and  have  become  re- 
sponsible for  a definite  share  of  the  work  annually. 
Usually  a committee  of  the  union  or  federation  becomes 
the  leper  auxiliary.  Where  there  is  no  missionary  union 
or  federation,  an  independent  auxiliary  of  the  Mission 
to  Lepers  is  organized,  with  representatives  in  the 
churches  of  the  city. 


Is  Democracy  Enough? 

By  W.  A.  Cutter,  of  Dundee,  Mich. 


Our  forefathers  conceived  the  idea  that  a democratic 
form  of  government  would  make  every  one  free.  It  was 
a great  step  forward  as  compared  with  the  injustices 
and  favoritism  of  kingly  rule.  The  vindictiveness  and 
cruelty  of  church  and  state,  both  of  which  claimed  di- 
vine sanctity  for  the  ruler  in  power,  was  an  outrage 
and  blocked  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

A government  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  was 
the  ideal.  Political  freedom  was  the  cure-all  for  the 
oppression  under  which  the  world  had  suffered  for  cen- 
turies. Up  to  this  time,  our  leaders  have  constantly 
extolled  democracy  as  the  great  idea.  In  political  gath- 
erings and  upon  patriotic  occasions,  speakers  have  ex- 
alted the  wonderful  blessings  of  democracy. 

Party  shibboleths  have  gone  forth  rounding  up  the 
common  herd  for  a protective  tariff,  states  rights,  fed- 
eral control  of  railroads  or  some  other  idea.  After  a 
heated  campaign,  the  party  elects  men  on  their  partic- 
ular platform,  and  a bill  carrying  out  the  party  idea  is 
formulated.  After  much  debate  and  considerable  trad- 
ing the  bill  is  passed,  pared  down  and  compromised, 
losing  all  semblance  of  its  original  form.  The  world  has 
moved  on  meanwhile  and  gone  far  ahead.  The  muti- 
lated bill  was  passed  too  late  to  do  any  good.  Or  possi- 
bly in  the  confusion  of  discussion  and  redrafting  the 
bill  has  come  through  in  such  form  that  it  will  not  hold 
under  the  constitution.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  had  the  last  guess.  All  this  agitation  and 
perfervid  oratory  has  gone  for  nothing.  The  whole 
movement  is  a “dud”  and  must  be  started  again.  This 
is  the  history  of  much  of  our  corrective  legislation  in 
our  boasted  democracy. 

The  present  economic  situation  demands  immediate 
attention.  Business  is  changing  so  rapidly  that  legisla- 
tion too  long  drawn  out  will  defeat  its  own  end.  Our 
means  of  remedial  legislation  are  so  lumbersome  and  so 
involved  that  no  one  group  seems  to  be  wise  enough  or 
powerful  enough  to  provide  a remedy.  Democracy  is 
on  trial  right  now. 

The  big  bankers  are  morally  broke;  there  has  been 
too  much  manipulation  of  trust  funds.  The  politicians 
are  all  at  sea.  Neither  political  party  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  The  crowd  is  ready  to  follow  any 
glib  fine-looking  demagogue.  He  may  lead  them  to 
their  destruction. 

Our  tariff  policy  had  some  warrant,  when  we  were  a 
struggling  debtor  nation.  To-day  a high  tariff  is  ab- 
solutely out  of  date.  Following  our  lead  other  nations 
have  tumbled  over  one  another  in  putting  up  such 
high  tariffs  that  international  trade  is  at  a standstill. 
All  nations  are  suffering  from  it.  Yet,  there  is  no  one 
big  enough  to  untangle  our  terrible  international  eco- 
nomic mix-up.  If  a Moses  were  to  come  capable  of 
straightening  out  our  international  trade  relations,  he 
would  have  difficulty  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 


nations  involved.  The  democratic  nations  of  Europe  are 
just  as  bad  off  as  we  are. 

We  have  always  thought  of  our  money  as  being  on  a 
stable  basis,  a yard  stick  of  value  that  was  always 
reliable.  It  is  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us  that 
money  is  about  as  unstable  as  anything  we  have.  A gold 
basis  or  even  a bimetallic  basis  is  of  doubtful  stability. 
It  is  too  difficult  a problem  for  one  nation  to  work  out 
alone.  Without  public  confidence,  which  the  bankers 
themselves,  by  their  short  sighted  policies  have  shaken, 
no  banking  group  will  find  it  easy  to  put  across  even  an 
honest  plan  of  money  stabilization.  If  the  politicians 
make  a foot  ball  of  the  currency,  we  will  be  deeper  in 
the  mire  than  ever. 

Yet,  one  of  the  primal  causes  of  our  present  economic 
difficulty  is  the  enhanced  value  of  the  dollar.  Taxes, 
interest  mortgage  indebtedness  must  be  paid  under  our 
present  laws  by  a dollar  that  is  twice  the  value  of  some 
years  ago. 

Our  tax  problem  that  is  vexing  city  councils,  state 
legislatures  and  the  national  Congress  is  the  result  of 
years  of  business  change,  while  our  tax  assessing  ma- 
chinery is  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  beginning;  like  the 
horse  and  buggy  in  transportation  it  is  pitifully  inade- 
quate. Separate  states,  independent  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, cannot  put  across  an  adequate  tax  program. 
It  is  of  such  a character  that  the  states  must  go  along 
together  in  co-operation  with  the  federal  government 
in  order  to  get  anywhere.  Business  has  become  national 
in  scope.  Business  securities  are  necessarily  of  the  same 
order.  The  modern  day  has  brought  us  so  close  together 
that  our  former  political  divisions  are  a hindrance  to 
efficient  government.  The  break  down  in  our  tax  pro- 
gram begins  just  here. 

Problems  of  sumptuary  legislation  are  deep  seated 
and  most  difficult  of  solution.  No  nation  has  yet  been 
able  to  handle  the  liquor  question  satisfactorily.  Hu- 
man greed  and  wickedness  is  too  powerful  to  allow 
the  enforcement  of  legislation  that  will  protect  wom- 
en and  children,  or  the  drinker  himself,  from  his 
own  weakness.  Going  back  to  “states  rights”  will  only 
make  matters  worse.  It  simply  makes  it  possible  for  a 
few  states  to  debauch  all  the  rest.  It  is  the  problem 
of  Nevada  in  its  divorce  saturnalia  or  of  Delaware  in 
its  promotion  of  a type  of  corporate  organization  that 
milks  all  the  other  states  and  produces  a kind  of  prop- 
erty that  gets  out  from  under  its  just  proportion  of  the 
local  tax  burden.  Under  modern  conditions,  the  politi- 
cians will  have  difficulty  in  turning  the  hands  of  the 
clock  back.  We  cannot  imitate  the  impossible  condi- 
tions of  the  small  states  of  Europe  if  we  would.  The 
cry  of  “states  rights”  is  an  excuse  to  get  away  from  the 
real  facts  of  the  liquor  problem  and  seeks  to  avoid  an 
honest  solution. 

Our  democratic  government  is  at  the  cross  roads.  The 
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problem  of  our  democracy  is  at  bottom  one  of  charac- 
ter. Men  who  have  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  can  face 
these  problems  and  solve  them.  Men  of  the  Christ  type, 
enough  of  them,  will  inspire  confidence  and  rebuild  our 
economic  structure.  They  alone  are  able  to  make  our 
democracy  safe.  The  peril  is  our  materialistic  pagan- 
ism. 

We  need  bankers,  who  are  so  po.ssessed  with  Jesus’ 
divine  conception  of  human  worth  that  their  first 
thought  will  be  to  protect  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  their  judgment  for  support;  this  sense  of  Chris- 
tian trusteeship  will  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
dishonest.  Such  bankers  will  inspire  confidence. 

We  need  Christian  statesmen,  who  will  sacrifice  all 
they  have  rather  than  betray  a public  trust.  A sense  of 
personal  honor  before  God  throws  a halo  of  divine  pro- 
tection about  public  men,  who  are  constantly  under 
temptation. 

Christian  economists  and  specialists  in  exchange  can 
work  out  a solution  of  our  money  tangle;  only  such 
can  inspire  confidence  in  their  proposals. 

If  enough  people  will  get  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the 
whole  liquor  situation  will  be  solved  at  once.  Here  is  a 
job  for  all  our  Christian  forces  combined. 

We  can  stop  crime  up  to  a certain  point  by  legisla- 


tion, but,  beyond  that  the  question  of  heart,  of  motive, 
of  allegiance  to  God  is  the  supreme  thing. 

The  kind  of  religious  organization  we  have  in  a given 
community  is  not  so  important.  The  important  thing 
is  to  get  the  Christian  idea  across  and  save  our  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

A mere  democracy  as  witnessed  in  our  city  govern- 
ments is  a dismal  failure.  A basket  of  rotten  eggs,  no 
matter  how  arranged,  is  still  rotten.  Governments, 
democratic  or  otherwise,  made  up  of  unprincipled  peo- 
ple will  run  amuck.  That  is  our  problem  to-day.  Lives 
transformed  by  Jesus  Christ  will  create  a democracy 
that  will  function  honestly.  Our  most  serious  problems 
will  be  faced  squarely  as  they  arise  and  will  be  settled 
equitably.  Otherwise  we  are  headed  for  a dictatorship, 
first  in  our  cities,  where  crime  and  political  bankruptcy 
go  hand  in  hand  and  then  soon  after  in  our  state  gov- 
ernments. 

We  need  a revival  of  religion  that  catches  the  im- 
agination of  the  individual  and  that  goes  to  the  heart 
of  our  social  and  economic  structure.  Sack  cloth  and 
ashes,  the  ancient  emblem  of  self  denial,  is  needed;  that 
followed  by  prayer — when  the  spirit  grips  us,  we  will  go 
to  any  length  as  Jesus  did  in  order  to  save  the  Kingdom. 

Democracy  alone  is  not  enough. 


Larger  Parish  Sideviews 

By  J.  D.  Wyker,  of  Groton,  N.  Y. 


A telescopic  view  at  a larger  parish  organization 
would  lead  the  observer  to  believe  that  this  method  of 
church  work  is  a short  cut  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Many 
pamphlets  on  the  larger  parish  are  only  telescopes.  The 
fact  is  that  denominations  seldom  introduce  the  larger 
parish  organization  until  religion  in  the  prospective 
area  is  “nigh  unto  death.”  One  of  our  rural  churches 
had  been  dead  for  ten  years  and  another  for  three.  The 
others  were  still  hobbling  by  the  grace  of  heavy  endow- 
ments. I would  like  to  see  an  interdenominational  par- 
ish tried  where  the  churches  are  still  flourishing. 

We  are  composed  of  seven  churches;  one  Methodist, 
two  Baptist,  two  Congregational,  and  two  community 
churches  where  the  old  churches  died  out.  Each  of  the 
village  churches  has  a resident  minister.  One  of  the 
rural  churches  provides  the  parsonage  for  a rural 
minister  and  his  wife  who  is  director  of  religious  edu- 
cation. 

During  1930  we  made  a study  of  conditions  in  the  four 
rural  church  neighborhoods.  The  questions  covered  the 
following  fields:  religious,  standards  of  living,  social 
interests  and  family  facts.  The  two  dead  churches  were 
both  Methodist.  It  had  been  affirmed  that  this  denomi- 
nation does  not  try  to  keep  churches  alive  except  in 
competitive  fields.  Whatever  sins  this  denomination 
may  be  guilty  of,  the  survey  showed  that  the  primary 
reason  why  these  churches  died,  was  that  the  land  is 
poor  in  their  areas.  The  church  which  was  dead  ten 
years  had  an  average  length  of  residence  of  only  eight 
years  for  the  forty-five  families  now  living  there.  Some 
of  these  families  belong  to  the  lower  strata  of  occupa- 
tions and  might  be  called  transients.  When  they  were 
thrown  on  part  time  employment  following  the  war 
they  sought  the  low  rent  houses  in  this  neighborhood. 
In  another  neighborhood,  of  about  the  same  size,  nearly 
all  the  people  own  the  farms  and  the  average  length  of 
residence  is  about  twenty-five  years.  Poor  land  does 
not  retain  a permanent  population.  Churches  close 
when  populations  shift. 

The  Corona  Typewriter  is  made  at  Groton.  About  fifty 


percent  of  the  families  in  our  two  largest  neighborhoods 
work  in  industry.  At  Peruville,  where  the  church  was 
dead  three  years,  the  farms  have  been  rapidly  passing 
in  to  the  hands  of  aliens  or  are  being  abandoned  to  in- 
dustrial families.  When  the  Peruville  Church  was  closed 
four  years  ago  its  constituency  was  limited  to  a cross 
road  hamlet  group  with  a few  outlying  farmers.  Since 
the  survey,  we  are  attempting  to  incorporate  a portion 
of  the  West  Dryden  area  which  is  now  joined  to  Peru- 
ville by  a hard  surface  road,  school  bus  mail  route  and 
telephone  line.  On  the  north  we  are  incorporating  the 
old  Pleasant  Valley  area  which  was  one  time  served 
by  a Methodist  Protestant  church.  There  are  other 
churches  both  east  and  west  at  a distance  of  four  miles 
and  others  north  and  south  three  miles  distant,  so  the 
field  is  limited  even  after  these  two  enlargements. 
Community  life  is  slow  to  develop  because  of  the  new 
comers,  the  incorporation  of  a larger  area  and  the  non- 
local interests  of  the  industrial  workers. 

Our  four  rural  neighborhoods  would  tend  to  show 
that  factors  influencing  the  radius  of  church  and  com- 
munity life  are:  extent  of  good  roads,  permanency  of 
population,  proportion  of  families  who  have  agricul- 
tural interests,  ability  of  the  church  leadership. 

A village  woman  came,  out  of  curiosity,  to  see  a play 
which  was  produced  by  one  of  our  country  women. 
After  the  performance  had  made  a favorable  impres- 
sion, the  visitor  was  heard  to  remark,  about  the  director 
of  the  play,  “What  business  has  that  family  living  out 
here  in  the  country ; that  woman  ought  to  be  in  Groton.” 
On  the  other  hand  many  farmers  act  like  the  village 
was  a foreign  country.  The  trade  and  high  school  area 
of  Groton  includes  about  five  hundred  village  families 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  country  families.  The 
artificial  village  boundaries  have  taken  on  social  signifi- 
cance which  is  a major  barrier  to  instilling  a large  com- 
munity consciousness  into  both  village  and  country 
people. 

Our  three  village  churches  feel  far  more  responsibil- 
ity for  contributing  to  the  benighted  heathen  than  to 
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the  unchurched  families  of  the  country-side  around 
about  Groton.  This  is  a part  of  the  selfrighteous  de- 
nominational inheritance  of  aristocracy  along  with  the 
local  social  sensitiveness.  However,  the  parish  staff 
and  council  along  with  the  School  Bus  and  the  Corona, 
will  eventually  eradicate  this  cleavage. 

We  are  anticipating  the  day  when  we  shall  have  a 
specialized  ministry  on  this  parish.  The  nature  of  the 
parish  should  determine  the  function  of  the  staff  mem- 
bers. The  first  member  of  the  staff  would  be  the  direc- 
tor. His  responsibilities  would  be  manifold  including 
correlation  between  preaching,  religious  education,  mu- 
sic, recreation,  drama,  adult  education,  handicraft,  etc. 
He  would  help  to  initiate  and  help  promote  new  ac- 
tivities of  the  parish.  He  might  be  called  “handi-man.” 

A second  staff  member  would  be  director  of  religious 
education.  In  behalf  of  the  children  she  would  conduct 
or  direct  all  Sunday  schools,  week  day  classes  and  va- 
cation church  schools.  She  would  help  supervise  the 
activities  of  the  various  young  people’s  groups, — these 
groups  to  be  developed  by  ages  on  community  wide 
basis,  not  denominational.  (The  director  of  the  Groton 
Community  Parish  has  been  able  to  carry  out  many  of 
these  tasks.)  As  lady  staff  member,  she  will  also  under- 
take to  do  some  family  case  work  in  connection  with 
the  children  in  the  schools,  when  it  is  more  appropriate 
for  a woman  to  make  the  calls. 

The  Preacher  or  Minister  of  preaching  will  not  be 
responsible  for  running  the  whole  program  as  in  most 
churches,  but  will  be  given  the  two  fold  task  of  pastoral 
work  and  preaching.  There  would  be  only  one  church 
at  the  center,  but  perhaps,  outlying  rural  points  would 
need  church  services  until  their  constituency  has  been 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  larger  group.  These  out- 
services  would  soon  be  unnecessary  because  of  the  cen- 
tralizing influence  of  the  centralized  school  and  com- 
munity industrial  influence. 

The  fourth  worker  would  be  director  of  music.  This 
field  can  be  developed  greatly.  It  should  be  developed 
on  community  wide  basis.  Minimum  activities  in  the 
music  field  would  be:  Adult  Choirs  and  Choruses, 


Young  People’s  Choirs,  High  School  Choir,  Junior  Choir, 
and  Musical  Drama.  This  director  might  be  capable  of 
directing  some  dramatics. 

How  long  will  it  take  to  overcome  the  “highbrow” 
barrier  and  to  incorporate  the  four  small  neighborhoods 
into  the  larger  community?  Our  “disappearing  neigh- 
borhoods” have  not  all  disappeared.  I am  sure  we  want 
some  of  them  to  survive.  In  places  like  Peruville,  how- 
ever, there  were  three  neighborhoods,  one  time.  Now 
we  find  the  habits  and  interests  of  all  our  parish  neigh- 
borhoods, evolving  into  the  larger  Groton  community 
life.  This  is  true  of  roads,  telephone  lines,  school  bus, 
newspaper,  industry,  trade  and  mail  routes.  My  guess 
is  that  the  church  and  the  school  are  the  only  two 
neighborhood  institutions  which  are  ready  to  yield  to 
the  larger  community  habits.  Grange,  Farm  Bureau  and 
women’s  clubs,  should  be  retained,  perhaps,  in  neigh- 
borhoods that  are  still  agricultural  in  occupation. 

The  Groton  Community  Parish  operates  with  a sepa- 
rate budget  for  each  church  and  a very  small  budget 
for  the  parish  at  large.  A unified  single  parish  budget 
for  the  whole  staff  will  be  difficult  to  originate  until 
we  can  reduce  the  number  of  our  preaching  ministers 
and  federate  some  church  programs.  At  present  we  are 
trying  to  make  our  finance  campaign  simultaneously 
so  as  to  develop  a parish  giving  consciousness  and  to 
utilize  parish  wide  publicity  mediums. 

Every  parish  needs  a newspaper,  but  such  a project 
is  prohibitive  in  time  and  cost.  We  have  used  a section 
entitled  “Groton  Community  Parish”  in  the  local  week- 
ly. Recently,  this  news  has  been  duplicated  in  the  daily 
published  by  the  press  in  the  city  of  Ithaca.  More  re- 
cently the  four  larger  parishes  in  Tompkins  County 
have  been  publishing  a county  religious  newspaper 
every  Thursday.  This  latter  medium  is  by  far  the  most 
effective.  But  even  with  a circulation  of  over  two  thou- 
sand it  is  difficult  to  meet  the  expense  involved. 

Where  the  Larger  Parish  is  organized  on  a community 
basis,  it  will  serve  a great  need  by  maintaining  religious 
life  during  the  period  that  rural  neighborhoods  are  be- 
ing integrated  into  larger  community  religious  pro- 
grams. 


The  Community  Pays 

By  Clift  Titus 


The  final  arbiter  in  decisions  about  community  in- 
stitutions is  the  community.  The  day  is  about  past 
when  large,  national,  “overhead”  organizations  can  su- 
perimpose an  institution  on  a community  for  the  com- 
munity to  pay  for  but  about  which  the  community  has 
little  to  say. 

In  the  old  days  they  believed  there  must  be  some 
responsibility  for  certain  institutions  above  the  com- 
munity. Colleges  had  to  be  under  the  control  of  cer- 
tain denominations.  Hospitals  must  be  denomina- 
tionally controlled,  and  their  property  actually  owned, 
either  by  denominations  or  by  national  societies.  Even 
church  property,  built  by  local  money,  must  have  its 
title  vested  in  the  national  denomination  of  that 
church. 

But  we  are  finding  out,  through  very  practical,  and 
sometimes  unpleasant  experience,  that  this  system  is 
wrong.  The  community  pays  the  bill.  The  community  is 
responsible. 

And,  why  not?  Are  men  on  some  denominational 


board,  off  in  some  other  locality,  any  more  responsible 
than  local  business  men  who  are  successful  in  their 
own  communities  and  who  know  local  conditions?  Are 
men,  off  some  place  else,  any  smarter  or  do  they  take 
social  service  more  seriously  than  do  local  men? 

And,  is  it  exactly  honest  and  fair  for  a national 
church  or  welfare  organization  to  advertise  in  its  year 
book  certain  institutions  as  “our  institutions”  when  it 
is  the  local  people,  without  regard  to  denominational 
lines,  pay  the  bill?  Why  should  a local  group  of  people 
build  a church  or  a hospital  or  any  other  kind  of  insti- 
tution and  then  have  the  title  to  the  property  and  the 
final  management  placed  in  other  hands? 

The  community  pays.  And  the  time  is  about  here 
when  the  community  must  stand  on  its  rights  and  say 
what  it  will  have  and  what  it  will  not  have  and  how  its 
local  organizations  shall  be  conducted.  Experience  is 
proving  that  community  owned  and  operated  churches 
and  welfare  organizations  and  hospitals  are,  as  a rule, 
more  successful  than  others  owned  and  operated  by 
outside  boards — but  still  paid  for  by  the  community. 
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The  Sermon  Page 


The  Man  Who  Wins 

A Sermon  Preached  by  Rev.  Orvis  F.  Jordan  In  Community 
Church,  of  Park  Ridge,  111.,  April  3,  1932. 

“This  is  the  Victory  that  Overcometh  the  World,  Even  Our 
Faith.’’ — I John  5:4 

Times  of  adversity  test  the  souls  of  men  and  women.  The 
depression  is  something  more  than  an  economic  back-set. 
It  is  a phenomenon  of  psychological  importance.  Over  the 
world  today  there  is  a sense  of  the  futility  of  human  en- 
deavor and  of  the  cheapness  of  human  life. 

Middle-aged  men,  in  particular,  are  apt  to  throw  up  their 
hands  in  despair.  They  see  young  men  advanced  beyond 
them.  Salary  cuts  and  permanent  lay-offs  affect  millions 
of  people.  The  man  who  has  lost  all  in  the  succession  of 
business  catastrophes  is  apt  to  surrender  and  become  a de- 
feated man. 

Young  people  also  face  a most  difficult  situation.  No 
matter  what  they  train  for,  they  are  solemnly  told  that  the 
profession  or  calling  is  over-crowded.  The  lawyers  are  trying 
desperately  to  get  the  educational  standards  of  their  pro- 
fession raised  so  as  to  keep  out  an  undesirable  surplus. 
Preachers  ride  the  railroad  trains  looking  for  jobs.  Thou- 
sands of  doctors  have  less  than  a living  from  their  practice. 
So  the  young  person  wonders  where  there  is  any  chance 
for  him. 

And  in  the  home  women  use  up  all  their  spiritual  reserves 
trying  to  keep  up  the  fighting  spirit  in  their  men.  After  the 
man  is  off  to  his  day’s  work,  there  are  hours  of  melancholy 
as  the  wife  looks  out  upon  a future  that  is  none  too  bright. 
But  by  night  she  must  have  new  reserves  of  strength.  Her 
man  must  go  back  to  his  job  the  next  morning  with  new 
faith  and  hope. 

A time  like  this  results  in  much  moral  tragedy.  Some  seek 
to  drown  their  sorrow  in  drink.  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a 
serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder.  The  suicide  rate  has 
gone  up  alarmingly.  Those  whose  money  represented  all 
their  real  interest  in  life  went  out  in  violence  untimely  to 
their  Maker.  Homes  have  been  shattered  by  controversies 
that  arise  from  poverty.  And  many  souls  live  in  darkness 
and  despair. 

Religion  has  been  the  consolation  of  human  beings  in 
every  time  of  adversity.  When  the  Philistines  pressed  on 
Israel,  the  sons  of  Abranam  turned  back  again  to  the  altars 
of  Jehovah.  But  when  no  enemy  threatened,  they  were 
buried  in  sensuality  and  sin.  Roger  Babson  has  long  con- 
tended that  the  economic  cycle  and  the  religious  cycle  were 
complementary  in  America.  Good  times  in  business  meant 
bad  times  in  religion,  and  vice  versa. 

But  religion  cannot  heip  in  a time  like  this  unless  it 
speak  to  present  need.  Out  of  the  vast  treasure-house  of 
religion  there  is  a remedy  for  every  spiritual  sickness.  What 
is  the  medicine  for  our  times?  How  shall  the  physician  of 
souls  so  prescribe  that  men  may  meet  the  present  adversities 
and  overcome? 

Courage  Must  Replace  Fear 

In  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  one  often  finds 
suggestions  for  meeting  insoluble  problems.  Once  the 
Midianites  covered  Palestine  until  it  seemed  impossible  to 
overcome  them.  The  leader  who  was  divinely  commissioned 
to  drive  them  out  was  Gideon.  His  procedure  was  as  opposite 
as  possible  to  that  which  most  of  us  would  have  under- 
taken. He  assembled  his  troops  and  told  all  the  fearful 
to  go  home.  Twenty-three  thousand  left  him.  Thus  was  his 
army  purged  of  the  cowards.  Then  he  tested  the  remainder 
at  the  brook  as  they  drank.  Those  that  drank  out  of  their 
hands  with  an  eye  open  for  the  enemy  were  set  to  one  side 
while  those  that  knelt  down  to  drink  were  discharged.  He 
could  not  use  fools  any  more  than  he  could  use  cowards. 
When  his  army  was  completely  purged,  he  had  only  three 
hundred  men.  He  planned  a surprise  attack  on  the  enemy 
that  would  produce  panic.  Each  of  the  three  hundred 
carried  a torch  in  a pitcher  and  a trumpet.  Suddenly  in 
the  quiet  of  the  night  the  trumpets  blew  on  every  side  and 
the  torches  were  taken  from  the  pitchers.  The  Midianites 
thought  themselves  surrounded,  and  they  fled  in  panic. 
Thus  three  hundred  men  puti  a mighty  host  to  flight.  But 
such  an  enterprise  demanded  courage  of  the  highest  order. 

What  are  we  afraid  of  today?  Not  a foreign  invader.  We  are 
not  afraid  of  death  by  starvation.  We  are  afraid  that  we 


may  lose  many  of  the  luxuries  that  our  fathers  never  had. 
Most  of  us  live  upon  a scaie  that  our  parents  never  achieved. 
And  our  grandparents,  if  they  were  pioneers,  lived  in 
cabins  and  perhaps  sat  upon  barrels  in  these  cabins  when 
they  ate. 

Yet  our  grandparents  found  a joy  in  life  that  probably 
exceeds  anything  we  have  ever  known.  The  picture  of 
pioneer  life  that  is  drawn  by  Carl  Sandburg  in  his  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  shows  us  the  pioneer  with  his  joys  and  his 
sorrows.  When  we  study  the  life  of  three  generations  com- 
paratively, we  soon  see  that  it  is  not  our  possessions  that 
bring  the  joy  of  life,  but  the  sense  of  achievement  that 
comes  in  the  life  process. 

It  seems  like  such  a little  thing  to  ask  people  to  achieve 
a courage  to  meet  economic  losses.  But  that  is  the  first  step 
in  making  a man  who  will  win.  The  man  who  cannot  take 
a loss  without  whining  will  never  overcome  the  world. 

Courage  comes  from  a life  of  faith.  In  the  epistle  of  Peter, 
we  have  a catalogue  of  Christian  virtues.  “Add  to  your  falth^ 
courage.”  The  virtues  unfold  under  the  tutelage  of  Christ 
like  the  petals  of  a flower.  Men  may  for  a moment  risk  their 
lives  in  recklessness,  without  faith.  But  the  courage  that 
carries  through  weeks  and  months  of  hazard  is  a religious 
achievement.  Men  are  courageous  in  behalf  of  a cause.  They 
will  throw  young  lives  away  in  their  country’s  service.  It 
was  real  courage  that  took  William  Carey  to  the  mission 
field.  Father  Damien  living  among  his  lepers  and  dying  of 
their  foul  disease  is  one  of  our  highest  models  of  courage. 

By  the  side  of  sacrifices  like  these,  our  risks  seem  small 
indeed.  If  we  do  not  have  courage  to  face  life’s  emergencies 
just  now,  it  is  because  we  lack  in  faith  in  God. 

The  Power  to  See  the  Invisible 
Another  need  of  the  time  is  a certain  power  of  vision  that 
will  enable  us  to  meet  new  circumstances  through  new 
adjustments.  When  Thomas  A.  Edison  made  a voting  ma- 
chine for  the  use  of  Congress,  and  found  that  Congress  did 
not  want  his  machine,  he  learned  a most  important  lesson. 
Henceforth  his  inventions  must  be  related  to  human  need. 
He  hoped  to  bring  forth  something  that  would  serve  millions. 
His  electric  light  was  such  an  achievement.  We  scarcely  yet 
realize  how  electric  light  has  lengthened  the  working  day 
for  civilized  man,  and  made  possible  a new  tempo  for  in- 
dustry. Thomas  A.  Edison  had  one  eye  on  his  laboratory, 
but  he  had  his  other  eye  on  human  need. 

A time  like  the  present  shows  us  thousands  of  helpless 
human  beings  who  have  no  imagination.  They  have  made 
one  adjustment  to  the  social  order  they  found  when  they 
entered  industry.  But  the  old  order  has  passed  away  and 
they  do  not  know  how  to  meet  another. 

Money  will  be  made  again.  It  will  be  made  by  men 
and  women  who  know  how  to  adapt  themselves  to  changed 
circumstances  and  how  to  meet  new  needs.  The  economic 
prize  of  the  future  will  go  to  the  person  who  has  a quickened 
imagination. 

Religion  has  always  been  the  great  school  of  imagination. 
The  materialist  has  iived  in  an  outer  worid.  But  the  religious 
man  knows  that  there  are  things  that  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned. Abraham  went  to  a land  he  had  never  seen.  Joan 
of  Arc  had  visions  that  made  her  the  leader  of  her  native 
land. 

The  man  of  vision  may  use  his  gift  to  improve  his 
economic  status.  Or  he  may  use  it,  to  find  the  satisfactions 
of  life  independent  of  great  possessions.  Gandhi  did  not 
get  up  a great  war  fund  and  hire  a corps  of  secretaries.  He 
shakes  the  British  empire  with  his  might  though  he 
possesses  only  a loin  cloth.  What  we  all  want  is  to 
justify  our  lives  through  real  achievement.  It  takes  vision 
to  do  that.  We  must  see  human  need  and  meet  it.  That  is 
to  live  gloriousiy  and  successfully. 

And  where  does  vision  come  from?  It  arises  from  that 
very  life  of  faith  which  is  stressed  always  in  the  Christian 
church.  The  man  who  has  faith  in  God  knows  that  there 
is  more  in  the  universe  than  may  be  apprehended  by  five 
senses. 

Steadfastness  is  Also  Needed 
The  man  who  wins  in  the  struggle  of  life  must  have 
learned  to  concentrate  his  efforts  to  achieve  some  worth 
while  end.  Soon  the  insects  of  all  sorts  will  be  floating  over 
the  fields.  We  shall  see  In  the  meadows  gorgeous  butterflies 
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who  do  not  seem  to  have  anything  in  particular  to  do.  But 
in  the  same  meadow  will  be  millions  of  honey-bees  who  work 
under  the  orders  given  in  a distant  hive.  If  we  were  to 
capture  a butterfly  and  turn  him  loose  five  miles  away,  he 
would  not  seem  to  mind.  But  the  honey-bee  would  at  once 
set  out  for  the  hive. 

In  our  lawn  may  be  a colony  of  ants.  Here  is  a stream  of 
them  going  up  a tree  trunk  to  get  the  honey  from  the  aphis 
on  a tender  shoot  of  the  tree.  Coat  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
with  some  sticky  substance  and  then  see  the  ants  try  to 
overcome  the  obstacle  that  you  have  put  in  their  way. 

Human  beings  are  as  varied  as  the  insects.  Some,  like 
butterflies,  seem  to  haye  no  sense  of  purpose.  They  float 
on  any  passing  breeze.  They  have  no  sense  of  destination. 
They  belong  to  no  swarm,  and  they  make  a home  in  no 
hive.  Each  is  for  himself,  and  -life  is  but  a few  weeks  long. 

The  human  being  we  all  admire  is  one  with  purpose.  Paul 
knew  the  secret  of  his  power — “This  one  thing  I do.”  He  was 
working  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  He  left 
some  things  behind,  and  reached  forth  eagerly  for  others. 
This  single-minded  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  personalities  of  history.  But  for  him,  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  see  how  Christianity  could  have  become  a 
world  religion. 

If  vision  gives  us  our  sense  of  a new  vocation,  it  is  stead- 
fastness that  will  keep  us  at  disagreeable  tasks  until  we 
reach  our  objective.  Before  the  Roman  empire  could  be- 
come Christian,  Paul  must  be  flogged,  shipwrecked,  betrayed 
by  false  brethren  and  at  last  beheaded.  But  he  knew  where- 
in his  life  had  its  great  meaning.  He  counted  all  things  as 
mere  garbage  beside  his  vocation  in  Christ  Jesus. 

l>oyalty  Unites  Us  With  Others 

If  we  may  go  back  again  to  our  story  of  Gideon,  we 
observe  that  Gideon  could  never  have  won  his  victory  alone. 
The  victory  was  the  achievement  of  three  hundred  men,  and 
not  of  one  only.  That  introduces  us  into  certain  social  phases 
of  the  problem  of  successful  living.  So  far  we  have  talked 
much  as  though  the  victory  of  life  came  to  a single  soul 
unrelated  to  others,  but  it  is  not  so.  No  man  lives  to  himself 
and  no  man  dies  to  himself.  Robinson  Crusoe  might  achieve 
a few  things  alone  on  a desert  island,  but  the  story  was 
told  to  indicate  the  value  of  social  relations. 

One  of  the  things  wrong  with  business  in  our  day  is  that 
too  many  men  are  lone  wolves.  They  are  willing  to  gain  at 
the  expense  of  their  comrades.  I once  saw  a man  sell  out 
all  his  friends  for  a few  thousand  dollars.  He  had  to  start 
life  over  again  before  middle  age  unaided.  It  will  be  hard 
going. 

Our  millionaires  are  finding  out  that  when  the  American 
working  man  is  poor,  they  will  also  be  poor.  We  should 
have  taken  alarm  in  America  when  one-third  of  our  popula- 
tion was  involved  in  disaster  by  the  deflation  of  agriculture. 
Now  eight  million  men,  mostly  in  cities,  are  out  of  work.  Who 
will  buy  our  radios  and  automobiles?  Not  these  men. 

The  wise  man  of  the  future  will  be  keenly  conscious  of 
our  social  solidarity.  In  the  long  run  we  shall  grow  rich  to- 
gether or  we  shall  grow  poor  together.  The  prize  of  life 
goes  to  the  man  who  has  learned  the  secret  of  loyalty.  The 
loyal  patriot  wins  our  respect.  The  loyal  churchman  is 
more  esteemed  than  he  who  has  only  fair-weather  Chris- 
tianity. The  man  who  through  thick  and  thin  is  loyal  to 
his  fellows  is  he  who  may  lead.  It  is  he  who  has  served 
who  shall  at  last  command.  It  is  he  who  has  loved  who  shall 
possess.  Loyalty  to  our  great  human  race  as  such  will  banish 
the  deadly  jealousies  and  animosities  which  defeat  us  and 
prevent  our  coming  to  success. 

The  World  Looks  for  an  Honest  Man 

Our  social  relations  demand  not  only  that  we  shall  co- 
operate loyally  toward  given  ends.  There  is  a right  and  a 
wrong  to  human  relations.  We  lack  many  things  these  days, 
but  no  lack  is  more  expensive  than  the  lack  of  common 
honesty. 

Our  political  life,  particularly  in  the  government  of 
large  cities,  reeks  with  corruption.  Gangsters  and  statesmen 
— God  save  the  mark— eat  together.  Political  war  chests  are 
filled  by  levies  on  murderers  who  go  scot  free. 

Business  has  been  tainted  with  dishonesty.  The  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  America  carry  the  motto  “Truth.”  But 
they  must  wage  ceaseless  warfare  on  mendacious  advertis- 
ing. Many  of  our  most  popular  articles  of  merchandise  are 
sold  under  false  promises. 

The  break  of  thousands  of  banks  in  America  has  shown  us 
many  things.  Some  of  these  banks  failed  under  honest  man- 
agement from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  their  executives. 
But  many  more  resulted  from  speculation  and  theft. 


The  man  who  wins  in  the  coming  era  must  first  of  all  be 
honest.  We  have  too  many  automobiles,  too  many  radios, 
too  many  refrigerators  and  too  many  of  nearly  everything. 
But  we  do  not  have  too  many  honest  men.  The  executive 
who  hires  help  finds  an  abundant  supply  of  college-educated 
youth  available.  But  he  is  not  always  able  to  discover  a man 
who  can  be  trusted  with  the  firm’s  money. 

Nor  is  honesty  the  only  quality  that  the  world  is  looking 
for  right  now.  We  want  men  who  will  fulfill  all  of  life’s  duty 
with  fidelity.  Ethics  may  change  in  many  details,  but  after 
all  the  Bible  summaries  of  duty  hold  from  age  to  age.  The 
Ten  Commandments  are  by  no  means  obsolete.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  may  set  an  ideal  that  seems  unatt^ainable, 
but  it  continues  to  challenge  men  to  their  best.  And  even 
the  atheist,  Clarence  Darrow,  thinks  there  is  no  better 
summary  of  human  duty  than  we  find  in  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  moral  man  is  apt  to  be  a man  who  believes  in  God. 
Sometimes  he  is  a member  of  no  church.  But  the  foundation 
of  right  relations  with  our  fellowmen  comes  from  a spiritual 
experience  which  we  gain  in  religion.  Faith  and  morality 
are  not  enemies  but  twin  sisters.  The  friend  of  God  is  the 
friend  of  man. 

Are  We  for  or  Against  God? 

In  making  our  adjustments  to  the  new  era,  our  biggest 
problem,  is  to  find  out  what  God  is  trying  to  do.  It  looks 
as  though  he  had  gotten  disgusted  with  the  way  things 
were  going  back  in  the  foolish  twenties.  In  “Green  Pas- 
tures,” God  looks  down  on  fighting,  sinning  humanity  with 
disgust.  He  tried  the  Flood  as  a means  of  setting  humanity 
on  a new  track. 

In  the  social  break-up  of  this  time  it  seems  as  though 
many  a hurtful  thing  would  have  to  go.  Road-houses  with 
their  folly,  drunkenness  and  debauchery  close  up  one  after 
another.  The  hip-flask  tends  to  disappear,  for  millions  can- 
not afford  this  defiance  to  their  country’s  laws  any  more. 
Would-be  aristocrats  “come  down  off  their  high  horse,”  and 
learn  to  speak  to  their  neighbors  once  more.  God  is  at  his 
old  task  of  lifting  up  the  humble  and  abasing  the  proud. 

But  the  destructive  work  that  is  going  on  is  only  to  make 
ready  for  a new  and  better  era.  What  is  God  trying  to  do? 
If  we  all  knew,  and  would  work  with  the  Divine  plan,  this 
more  than  anything  else  would  give  our  lives  success.  The 
man  who  fights  God  fails.  The  man  who  works  with  God 
succeeds.  Our  sense  of  futility  comes  from  not  knowing 
just  what  is  the  real  trend  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

You  and  I are  something  more  than  pawns  in  God’s  great 
game  of  life.  He  calls  us  no  longer  servants  but  friends.  As 
friends  we  have  a right  to  share  his  plans  and  his  activities. 

You  and  I can  be  sure  already  of  some  things  that  must 
be  destroyed  and  some  things  that  must  be  built.  We  need 
not  wait  for  a full  conception  of  the  divine  strategy.  Just 
so  soon  as  we  start  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  plan, 
we  shall  receive  the  light  for  the  next  step. 

God  is  the  great  source  of  our  spiritual  power.  All  light  for 
us  is  the  sun’s  light  whether  it  comes  to  us  directly,  or  it  is 
reflected  from  the  moon,  or  we  recover  it  from  the  coal. 
The  coal  only  gives  up  the  sun’s  light  of  a million  years  ago. 
And  we  shall  have  power  just  as  we  draw  upon  the  great 
reservoir  of  power.  For  us  all  power  is  God’s  power. 

Adversity  is  the  Nursery  of  Great  Souls 

To  sum  the  matter  up,  this  is  no  time  to  whimper  like 
children  afraid  in  the  dark.  Our  fathers  fought  Indians  that 
they  might  establish  the  homes  that  you  and  I inherit.  Our 
grandmothers  wrought  in  poverty  and  obscurity  to  help  sub- 
due a wilderness.  Then  we  entered  into  their  labors.  We 
reaped  where  we  had  not  sown.  We  were  rewarded  for  the 
labors  of  others. 

It  will  be  good  for  our  souls  to  learn  the  dignity  of  honest 
toil,  the  joy  of  human  friendship,  the  glory  of  a life  of  loy- 
alty and  the  beauty  of  a life  of  holiness.  We  may  make  our 
lives  something  worthy  of  being  placed  upon  the  altar  of 
God.  We  began  this  discourse  with  a word  of  faith,  “This  is 
the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.”  Let 
our  closing  word  be  one  of  consecration,  “Present  your 
bodies  a living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God  which  is 
your  reasonable  service.”  Life  has  a sacramental  meaning. 
In  us  shall  the  great  God  of  all  the  world  find  his  glory. 

Nothing  so  quickly  defeats  a local  church  as  disharmony. 
Yet  people  who  know  this  so  often  insist  that  their  way  is 
the  right  way.  The  church  that  succeeds  must  have  in  it 
tolerance  and  brotherliness.  The  kind  of  individual  who 
seeks  to  inject  his  personal  quarrel  into  the  church  life  is 
as  disgusting  as  a leper  who  would  show  his  sores  by  the 
roadside. 
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The  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

{Incorporated) 

Richard  E.  Shields,  Executive  Secretary 


Workers  National  Conference 

Representatives  of  Community,  United,  Union  and  Feder- 
ated Ciiurches  are  being  entertained  as  guests  by  the  Am- 
herst Community  Church  and  the  Oakgrove  Avenue  Com- 
munity Church  of  Buff  alo,  New  York,  at  their  Sixth  Biennial 
National  Conference,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  May  18, 
19,  20,  at  the  Amherst  Community  Church,  Snyder,  Buffalo, 
New  York.  The  theme  for  the  Conference  is  to  be  “A  United 
Church  of  the  United  States.”  All  those  registering  in  ad- 
vance will  be  entertained  with  lodging  and  breakfast  free. 
The  Transportation  Committee  is  arranging  to  meet  those 
arriving  at  Buffalo  stations  to  transport  them  by  machine 
to  the  entertaining  church.  This  committee  will  have  signs 
in  the  stations  as  a welcome  to  guests  of  the  Conference^ 
The  local  committee  on  arrangements  with  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Barnum  as  chairman  is  planning  to  handle  all  details  in 
connection  with  the  entertaining  of  visiting  guests.  The 
registration  fee  of  $2.00  will  help  cover  a portion  of  the  ex- 
pense in  connection  with  the  Conference. 

The  program  is  made  up  of  addresses  by  outstanding 
leaders,  and  many  periods  of  discussion  on  themes  of  in- 
terest to  Community  Church  leaders.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a special  trip  to  Niagara  Falls  on  Friday 
afternoon. 

Come  to  Buffalo  and  share  in  the  fellowship  of  those 
representing  interdenominational  churches. 

Board  of  Directors 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Community  Church  Workers 
will  have  a meeting  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  Biennial  Conference  and  all  matters 
of  importance  relating  to  the  organization  will  be  presented 
for  action. 

Good  Meeting 

A meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  April  4th,  at  the  Peter 
Cooper  Restaurant,  New  York  City,  of  the  Community  Re- 
ligion group  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  at  which  the 
executive  secretary  and  the  associate  secretary  for  field  work, 
Oliver  C.  Weist,  addressed  the  men  gathered  together  from 
the  metropolitan  area  of  New  York  City.  Discussion  of 
matters  affecting  the  promotion  of  the  whole  Community 
Church  movement  was  presented  with  particular  reference 
to  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  president  of  the  group,  Albert 
Allinger  of  Ridgefield,  New  Jersey,  presided,  and  Carl  S. 
Weist  had  charge  of  the  program. 

Invitations  Accepted 

At  the  invitation  of  the  minister,  Walter  A.  Scholten,  the 
executive  secretary  was  happy  to  preach  at  the  Community 
church  of  Mountain  Lakes,  New  Jersey,  on  the  subject 
-progress  in  Unity,”  and  to  meet  a large  number  of  his 
former  parishioners.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
biennial  conference  of  four  years  ago  was  entertained  by 
this  church  and  community  when  it  was  the  privilege  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  have  present  with  them  our 
beloved  board  member,  Mr.  William  H.  Hoover,  who  was  so 
loyal  in  his  support  and  interest  to  our  organization. 

The  executive  secretary  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Five-Year  Program  on  Survey  and  Adjustment  in  company 
with  H.  Lincoln  MacKenzie  of  the  Community  church  of 
Great  Neck,  New  York.  He  met  also  with  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  World  Association  of  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
Schools  at  156  Fifth  Avenue  and  made  a report  as  chairman 
of  the  Permanent  Fund  Committee  of  the  Association. 

The  secretary  was  in  personal  conference  with  individuals 
and  groups  while  in  the  east  in  the  interests  of  the  fi- 
nancial program  of  our  organization. 

He  held  an  all  day  conference  with  M.  W.  Van  Tassell, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Extension  and  World  Service, 
and  attended  a meeting  on  Tuesday  night,  April  12th,  at  the 
Amherst  Community  church  with  the  Committee  on 
Arrangements  for  the  biennial  conference  where  details  of 
the  arrangement  were  discussed  and  suggestions  made  for 
the  success  of  the  conference. 

The  St.  Paul’s  Union  church  of  Chicago  has  had  almost 
forty  years  of  extraordinary  history.  It  was  in  this  church 


many  years  ago  at  a conference  of  community  church 
leaders  that  the  organization  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers  was  suggested  and  set  up.  It  was  the  privilege  of 
the  executive  secretary  to  preach  in  this  church  on  Sunday, 
April  18,  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  William  Wallace  IlilTe.  the 
minister.  The  secretary  spoke  on  the  subject  “The  Coming 
Together  of  the  Churches”  to  a large  and  appreciative  con- 
gregation. 

Constitutions 

An  unusual  amount  of  interest  has  been  shown  in  the 
formulating  of  plans  for  community  churches  in  the  advice 
and  service  which  the  office  has  rendered  upon  request 
during  the  last  weeks  in  assisting  communities  to  write  or 
re-write  their  local  constitutions.  This  information  is  of  real 
assistance  to  those  who  wish  to  give  their  church  a complete 
organization  set-up.  This  technical  information  which  is 
always  available  to  communities  wishing  to  unite  their 
local  churches  has  been  gathered  from  many  sources  and 
includes  some  of  the  finest  advice  which  the  clearing  house 
represented  in  this  organization  is  set  up  to  provide. 

Church  Adjustment 

We  have  been  in  communication  and  contact  with  the 
following  places  during  the  past  few  weeks  concerning  their 
local  church  adjustment  problems  and  dozens  of  other 
locations:  Orland  Park,  Illinois;  Mount  Prospect,  Illinois; 
Boylston,  Alabama;  Wapping,  Connecticut;  Chatham,  On- 
tario; Roscoe,  Ohio;  Kankakee,  Illinois;  Hartford,  Michigan; 
Akron,  Ohio;  Babson  Park,  Florida;  Waterville,  Maine; 
Clinton,  Oklahoma;  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana;  Monroe  Cen- 
ter, Illinois;  Vero  Beach,  Florida;  Farmington,  New  Mexico; 
Manor,  Pennsylvania;  Columbia,  Missouri;  Gypsum,  Ohio; 
Forks,  New  York;  Vashon  Island,  Washington;  Dawn, 
Missouri;  Jamestown,  New  York;  South  Haven,  Michigan; 
Camel  Grove,  Kansas;  Saratoga,  Wyoming;  Manchester, 
Iowa. 

Schools  for  Town  and  Country  Pastors 

A series  of  schools  for  pastors  in  town  and  country  fields, 
providing  interesting  projects  in  continuing  education,  is 
announced  by  the  Committee  on  Town  and  Country  of  the 
Home  Missions  Council  and  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  Schools  of  this  type  have  been  conducted  on  an 
interdenominational  basis  for  twelve  years.  Curricula  are 
arranged  on  the  basis  of  experience. 

Some  religious  bodies  offer  scholarships  for  these  schools 
and  rural  pastors  who  are  interested  in  attending  should 
communicate  with  their  country  church  department  or  their 
Home  Missions  Board  for  information  in  regard  to  the 
schol3>Tships 

Schools  scheduled  for  1932,  with  the  dates  and  names  of 
directors  are  as  follows: 

Rural  Church  School,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  Dean  Geo.  B.  Winton— March  28-April  9. 

New  England  Schools  for  Town  and  Country  Mini.sters, 
Bangor,  Maine,  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  Prof.  Ralph 
S.  Adams — June  13-24. 

Rural  Leadership  School,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.  Prof.  J.  H.  Kolb — June  27-July  8. 

Auburn  Summer  School  of  Theology,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Prof. 
H.  L.  Reed — June  27-Aug.  4. 

School  for  Town  and  Country  Ministers,  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing.  Prof.  Eben  Mumford — July  5-15. 

Indiana  Rural  Pastors’  School,  Purdue  University,  La- 
fayette, Ind.  Prof.  O.  F.  Hall — June  27-July  8. 

Va.  Summer  School  for  Rural  Ministers,  Va.  Polytechnic 
Inst.,  Blacksburg,  Va.  Prof.  L.  B.  Hummell,  July  12-22. 

Summer  School  for  Town  and  Country  Ministers,  Cornell 
Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Prof.  Dwight  Sanderson — July  18-29. 

Rural  Pastors’  School,  Drew  University,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Gilbert,  June  13-July  1. 

Summer  School  for  Rural  Pastors,  S.  D.  State  College, 
Brookings,  S.  D.  Prof.  W.  F.  Kumlien — July  11-22. 

Pastors’  Fellowship  School,  Estes  Park,  Colo.  Dean  Platt 
R.  Lawton,  Asso.  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. — July  17-30. 
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Companionate  or  Trial  Marriage 


Oliver  C.  Weist,  of  Chicago,  Illinois 

If  two  churches  want  to  unite  and  be  happy,  they  had  best 
remember  that  trial  marriages  are  not  ioohed  upon  with 
favor  by  the  Christian  church.  They  had  better  practice 
what  they  preach.  They  should  forget  the  past  and  do  not 
always  be  hankering  for  the  freedom  of  single  blessedness. 
One  wishes  they  would  take  out  the  correct  papers,  pool 
their  resources,  hunt  up  a regular  preacher,  and  take  each 
other  for  “better  or  for  worse”  “until  death  do  us  part.” 

When  two  churches  decide  to  “try  it  for  a while  and  see 
how  they  like  it,”  it  may  succeed,  but  the  chances  are  that 
when  the  honeymoon  is  over  and  things  settle  down  to  the 
matter  of  fact  days  of  living  together  (and  they  do  come  in 
every  married  life, — let  no  Dan  Cupid  or  field  secretary 
deceive) , it  is  going  to  be  all  the  harder  if  it  has  not  been 
entered  into  for  life. 

And  you  know  how  irritating  it  is  to  have  one  of  the 
contractual  parties  always  looking  backward,  or  talking 
about  the  “pies  that  mother  used  to  make”  or  what  un- 
happiness comes  of  remembering  the  fur  coats  that  father 
used  to  provide.  And  this  also  needs  to  be  said.  If  the 
parents  have  brought  the  children  up  to  be  unselfish,  the 
odds  are  greatly  in  favor  of  a happy  married  life.  Most 
mother-churches  have  not  prepared  ‘their  children  for 
married  life  with  any  other  Christians.  Whenever  the 
mother-church  has  taught  her  son  or  daughter  that  there 
is  no  family  like  “our”  family,  no  daughter  good  enough 
for  our  son,  “once  a Jones  always  a Jones,”  once  a Pres- 
byterian always  a Presbyterian,  once  an  Episcopalian  always 
an  Episcopalian,  there  is  sure  to  come  heart-aches  or  fire- 
works and  separation.  And  then  selfishness  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  thing.  “Whom  God  hath  joined  together,  no 
man  can  put  asunder”  but  when  God  has  not  joined  them, 
watch  out. 

Binder  or  Separator 

A minister  of  a federated  church  could  not  say  too  much 
in  praise  of  a new  type  of  ecclesiastic.  One  was  the  mod- 
erator of  a certain  Presbytery  and  the  other  a district 
superintendent.  It  was  the  generosity  and  the  fine  Christian 
spirit  of  these  two  men  that  was  responsible  for  the  united 
church  of  his  town.  He  ended  his  praise  by  saying,  “Both 
these  gentlemen  should  be  “D.  D.’d”  by  their  denominations. 
A new  day  indeed  it  will  be  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church  when  some  denomination  will  give  an  honorary 
degree  for  uniting  a town  religiously  rather  than  dividing  it. 
Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due — it  is  usually  bestowed  upon 
the  man  who  fits  into  the  system. 

Now  comes  a seminary  that  does  something  stranger  still. 
Around  most  of  the  larger  seminaries  there  are  a number 
of  struggling  competing  churches  that  are  barely  able  to 
live  but  for  what  is  known  as  “student  pastors.”  These 
churches  could  not  pay  for  a resident  full  time  minister  but 
for  eight  to  ten-fifty  a. week  “and  found”  they  can  go  on 
competing  and  the  seminaries  are  usually  willing  to  counte- 
nance such  conditions  because  of  a “greater  good” — just  one 
more  practice  court  for  one  more  needy  student.  Even  some 
professors  are  willing  to  contribute  to  a recognized  evil  for 
an  occasional  supply  at  so  much  per.  Were  it  not  for  the 
student  supply  and  the  seminary,  the  community  might 
have  a full-fledged  ministry.  The  churches  would  simply 
have  to  unite  if  there  were  no  cheaper  way. 

But  now  comes  an  entirely  new  idea.  Here  is  a seminary 
that  sends  out  to  this  outer  fringe  of  churches  a number  of 
students  but  with  a new  commission,  “Go  ye,”  says  the  dean 
“to  these  churches  and  your  chances  of  advancement  will 
depend  upon  your  ability  to  unite  and  combine  the  churches 
under  your  care.” 

In  other  words,  the  success  of  the  preacher  depends  upon 
his  ability  to  preach  himself  out  of  a job.  Just  like  a doctor 
who  loses  a patient  by  making  him  well.  The  minister’s 
promotion  will  depend  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  a binder  and 
not  a separator.  Here  is  a seminary  that  is  actually  going 
to  recommend  to  a better  place  the  man  who  is  thinking 
more  about  the  Kingdom  of  God  than  his  own  particular 
church  or  denomination.  Surely  this  is  a new  seminary  for 
a new  day. 

Truly,  we  never  saw  it  after  this  fashion  before. 

Question:  But  where  will  the  young  cub  preachers  get 
their  practice? 

Answer:  But  why  become  an  efficient  preacher  if  the 
gospel  is  faulty? 


If  You  Are  Christian  Enough! 

When  the  committee  forming  the  local  community  church 
had  progressed  far  enough  they  went  to  see  a denomina- 
tional official  in  another  town.  What  he  said  was  so  differ- 
ent from  the  average  attitude  that  it  is  worth  mentioning. 
Moreover,  the  committee  testified  that  what  he  said  did 
more  to  further  the  success  of  the  united  project  than  any- 
thing else.  It  put  iron  into  their  blood  and  gave  them  the 
needed  stimulus.  “If  you  are  Christian  enough,”  he  said, 
think  you  can  do  it.” 

Here  was  a challenge  that  had  to  be  met.  What  he  said 
to  that  town  could  be  said  to  hundreds  of  other  towns.  Why 
not  a United  Church  for  the  United  States?  If  we  are 
Christian  enough  I think  we  can  do  it.  How  much  hangs  on 
that  little  word  “if”! 

The  Funeral  Church 

What  an  appropriate  name  I said  to  myself  as  I looked 
at  the  electric  sign.  Would  that  many  churches  I know 
were  equally  honest.  Then  I found  it  wasn’t  a church  at 
all.  It  was  an  undertaker's  establishment.  It  was  a church 
once  but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  gave  up  its  lease  on 
life  and  sold  out  to  “Humpty  Dumpty”  whose  business  it  is 
to  bury  the  dead.  Now  I have  heard  of  funeral  homes, 
funeral  parlors,  mortuaries,  moratoriums,  and  other  names 
as  appropriate  as  “greasing  parlors”  on  oil  stations  but  I 
never  heard  before  of  a funeral  church.  This  church  looked 
very  much  like  other  churches  one  sees,  “but  with  this 
in  general  has  the  appearance  of  being  one  of  the  livest 
things  in  town.  I wager  that  some  day  in  that  town  every- 
difference” — it  has  a new  coat  of  paint,  an  electric  sign,  and 
body  will  go  to  church. 

Blew  and  Blue 

The  test  as  to  whether  they  really  wanted  a Community 
Church  was:  Would  they  worship  together?  So  we  tried 
it  on  Sunday  morning.  The  community  worship  service  was 
to  be  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  A joint  choir  from 
the  three  churches  practiced  on  Saturday  evening.  Programs 
with  the  order  of  worship  were  prepared  and  printed. 
Everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  great  day  on  Sunday. 
“That  night,”  as  we  used  to  say  in  the  movies,  the  storm 
came  and  the  winds  blew  and  the  snow  fell  and  so  did  the 
thermometer.  Sunday  was  the  coldest  day  of  the  year. 
Bitter  but  bright.  The  Presbyterian  janitor  was  on  the  job 
bright  and  early  and  the  old  Presbyterian  fiery  furnace  got 
into  action.  We  knew  there  was  fire  because  there  was 
smoke  and  where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire.  Talk  about 
“blue  Presbyterians.”  The  whole  church  was  blue.  It  got  in 
our  eyes,  in  our  throats,  but  from  the  coughs  you  couldn’t 
tell  a Presbyterian  from  a Methodist  or  a Disciple.  People 
sound  very  much  alike. 

We  went  on  into  the  service  up  to  the  offering  and  we 
just  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer,  so  we  adjourned  across  the 
street  to  the  Disciples’  church,  still  warm  from  the  Sunday 
School  session. 

But  this  did  not  spoil  our  service  one  bit.  It  was  even  bet- 
ter than  we  had  planned.  Now  it  was  a real  community 
meeting.  First  in  one  church  and  then  in  the  other;  in  one 
pew  and  then  in  the  next.  No  one  was  lost  from  the  service 
in  the  transfer,  though  it  was  a good  chance  to  get  away 
before  the  offering,  but  no  one  ran  out  on  us. 

The  surprising  thing  was  that  ever^hing  went  against  us. 
Even  the  wind,  they  said,  was  “blowing  wrong.”  “If  it  had 
cofne  from  the  other  directibn,”  but  it  didn’t.  And  yet  the 
spirit  of  these  people,  even  of  the  most  superstitious,  could 
not  be  broken.  Their  enthusiasm  could  not  be  frozen  out  or 
smoked  up.  In  the  afternoon,  they  came  out  in  surprising 
numbers  to  perfect  a temporary  organization  looking  for- 
ward to  establishing  a community  church  and  “the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  first  day.” 


Next  month’s  issue  of  The  Community  Churchman  will  be 
a specially  valuable  news  issue.  It  will  contain  the  story  of 
the  Buffalo  conference.  In  addition  some  fine  church  stories 
are  already  in  type.  Each  of  our  readers  is  requested  to  show 
his  paper  to  a friend  and  to  seek  to  extend  the  list  of 
readers  of  the  paper  which  interprets  the  community 
church  movement.  Sample  copies  will  be  sent  to  ministers 
for  distribution  in  churches  where  an  effort  is  made  to  seek 
readers  for  the  paper. 
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News  of  Community  Churches 


Hawarden  Dedicates  Pipe  Organ 

The  dedication  of  a fine  two  manual 
pipe  organ  was  the  feature  of  the 
celebration  of  the  completion  of 
eleven  years  of  the  Association  of  the 
Hawarden  Congregational  and  Pres- 
byterian Churches,  on  Sunday,  March 
20.  The  Hawarden  Presbyterian 
Church  which  was  established  in 
1881,  burned  to  the  ground  in 
1921.  At  that  time  a temporary 
agreement  was  entered  into  by  the 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  to  work  together  as  an 
Association  of  Churches.  This  associa- 
tion left  each  Church  free  to  with- 
draw at  any  time.  About  a year  ago,  a 
proposal  was  made  to  merge  the 
properties  of  the  two  Churches.  The 
Church  building  belonged  to  the 
Congregational  group;  the  Manse  and 
the  invested  funds  from  the  burned 
building  were  held  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
congregation  held  in  January,  final 
approval  of  the  exchange  of  deeds  to 
an  undivided  half  interest  in  the  re- 
spective properties  was  given.  As  a re- 
sult of  this  merger  of  property,  funds 
were  available  for  the  purchase  of  a 
pipe  organ.  A pipe  organ  committee 
was  appointed  and  found  an  unusual 
bargain  in  a second-hand  organ  which 
was  purchased,  rebuilt  and  installed  at 
a cost  of  approximately  $1,500.00.  The 
instrument  is  a Hilgreen-Lane  organ 
with  more  than  three  hundred  fifty 
concealed  pipes. 

The  dedication  of  the  organ  was 
made  at  a vesper  service  at  the  four 
o’clock  hour  on  Palm  Sunday.  Mr. 
Vernon  Larson  who  is  employed  at  a 
Hawarden  theatre,  is  the  organist  and 
played  a splendid  group  of  organ 
numbers  for  the  dedication  program. 

The  Associated  Church  now  has 
about  ten  thousand  dollars  in  funds 
which  will  be  used  later  to  enlarge 
the  Church  building  to  afford  better 
accommodations  for  the  Church  school 
which  has  an  average  attendance  of 
two  hundred.  The  building  was  built 
about  fourteen  years  ago  to  take  caro 
of  the  Congregational  Sunday  School 
and  is  inadequate  for  the  combined 
group. 

During  the  eleven  years  iu.st  closed, 
the  Associated  Church  has  had  five 
pastors,  two  of  whom  were  Presbyte- 
rian ministers  and  three  Congre- 
gational ministers.  Edwin  Booth,  of 
Sheldon,  and  Charles  E.  Tower,  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  are  Congregational  min- 
isters who  have  served  the  Hawarden 
Associated  Church.  The  present  pastor 
is  R.  J.  Cornell,  who  took  up  work 
there  in  September  of  1930. 

Twelve  new  members  were  received 
into  fhe  Church  on  Palm  Sunday  and 
the  Young  People  held  a candle  lieht 
communion  service  to  climax  the 
anniversary  occasion. 

A Lenten  communion  service  on 
Thursday  evening;  a special  Good 
Friday  service  and  a pageant  on  the 
evening  of  Easter  Sunday  completed 
the  program  for  Holy  Week. 

The  Chorus  Choir  of  forty  yoices 
directed  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Martin  is  at 


work  on  the  cantata,  “The  Holy  City” 
which  will  be  presented  in  four  or 
five  weeks.  The  Young  People  have 
chosen  Vesta  Towner’s  pageant 
“Mothers  of  America”  for  Mother’s 
Day. 

This  church  reported  350  members, 
a Sunday  School  enrollment  of  300 
and  an  average  attendance  of  200  at 
the  last  conference  in  October,  1931. 
They  had  55  additions  during  1931  and 
twelve  more  at  a recent  pre -Easter 
Lenten  service,  hence  it  would  appear 
that  they  are  a growing  church.  They 
use  church  bulletins  and  letters,  and 
the  local  paper  has  favored  them  with 
much  good  publicity.  A special  his- 
torical address  on  the  origin  of 
Christmas  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
Chronicle  last  December. 


Make  Their  Own  Pageant 
An  original  Christmas  pageant  en- 
titled “Let  Us  Now  Go  Even  Unto 
Bethlehem”  by  Evelyn  Silvernagle  and 
Lois  Boren  Scholes  was  given  in  First 
Community  Church  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Raise  a Big  Budget 
Community  Church  at  the  Circle,  of 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  has  issued 
a four-page  spread  of  unusual  design 
as  a budget  expression  to  the  members 
of  the  congregation.  With  four  large 
arrows  pointing  to  a picture  of  the 
church  at  the  center  the  entire  com- 
munity program  of  this  church  is  ex- 
plained under  the  heading  “A  Good 
Way  to  Value  Your  Church.”  The 
total  local  budget  is  $29,165.00,  while 
the  World  Service  budget  is  $4,200.00. 
Carl  S.  Weist  is  the  minister. 


New  Pastor  at  Jennings 
Jennings  Union  Church,  of  Jennings, 
Missouri,  publishes  a bulletin  which  is 
known  as  “Gleanings.”  The  new  minis- 
ter of  this  church  is  C.  E.  Gabler.  It 
was  formerly  served  by  J.  E.  McGaug- 
hey.  This  church  is  very  cooperative 
and  the  program  is  broad  and  inclu- 
sive. It  has  a beautiful  semi-Gothic 
building,  and  the  whole  enterpi*ise 
is  an  especially  well  organized  church 
of  the  community. 


New  Hymnals  at  Mountain  Lakes 
New  hymnals  were  presented  to 
Community  church  of  Mountain 
Lakes,  New  Jersey,  in  loving  memory 
of  Mrs.  Sallie  M.  Luellen,  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  church  and  a 
very  effective  worker  in  the  Woman’s 
Guild.  These  hymnals  were  presented 
by  the  Woman’s  Guild  of  which  Mrs. 
Carrie  M.  Steward  is  president.  Walter 
A.  Scholten  is  minister  of  the  Moun- 
tain Lakes  Community  Church. 


Men’s  Club  in  this  Church 
The  Men’s  Community  Club  at  the 
Oakgrove  Avenue  Community  Church, 
of  Buffalo,  New  York,  was  addressed 
recently  by  Earl  F.  Adams,  pastor  of 
the  Delaware  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
on  the  subject  “The  Meaning  of  Obli- 
gation.” This  church  has  recently 
selected  “Hymns  of  the  Christian  Life” 
as  the  new  hymnal  for  the  church.  M. 
W.  Van  Tassell  is  minister.  Mr.  Van 
Tassell  addressed  the  Grand  River 
Ministerial  Association  of  Ohio  recent- 
ly. 


Fifteenth  Anniversary  Celebration 
The  fifteenth  anniversary  of  Feder- 
ated church,  of  Hyannis,  Mass.,  was 
celebrated  on  Jan.  27.  A number  of 
former  ministers  were  present  and 
spoke  in  the  celebration.  The  present 
minister  is  Carl  Fearing  Schultz. 


More  Church  Union  in  Homewood 
Homewood,  Illinois,  near  Chicago 
had  a federation  of  two  of  its  churches 
a few  years  ago.  Recently  this  feder- 
ated church  joined  with  St.  Paul 
Evangelical  church  to  form  St.  Paul 
Community  church  of  Homewood.  The 
new  interdenominational  church  will 
have  an  affiliation  with  the  Evangeli- 
cal denomination.  On  the  day  when 
the  union  was  consummated  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Chicago  Church 
Federation  and  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  were  present. 


Dedicate  Community  Church 

The  principle  of  comity  is  more  than 
theory  in  Southern  California.  Many  of 
our  communities  are  now  being  served 
by  community  churches  in  which  var- 
ious denominations  are  well  represent- 
ed. Dec.  6 one  of  these  churches  at 
Encinitis,  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Charles  Wesley  Burns  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Encinitis  is  a coast  town  90  miles 
south  of  Los  Angeles  with  a population 
of  1,500  and  now  for  the  first  time 
has  its  own  church  plant,  which  is  a 
very  creditable  church  building,  which 
with  the  lot  is  valued  at  $12,- 
000,  and  will  carry  a mortgage  of  but 
$2,000.  Fully  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
the  building  was  provided  by  donated 
labor  and  materials.  Many  mechanics 
unemployed  at  the  present  time  gave 
their  services  — carpenters,  cement 
men,  and  so  on.  Baptists,  Christians, 
Presbyterinas,  Nazarenes,  Episcop- 
alians and  Methodists  have  worked  to- 
gether very  harmoniouslv  in  this  un- 
dertaking. This  territory,  by  a vote  of 
the  superintendents’  council,  has  been 
allocated  to  the  Methodists  for  their 
superintendence. 

The  other  side  of  this  picture  is 
given  in  the  little  town  of  Hemet 
which  has  a population  of  2,200  and 
16  churches,  only  two  of  which — the 
Methodist  and  the  Presbyterian — are 
self-supnorting.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear,  both  to  the  pastors 
and  the  laymen  of  our  churches,  that 
the  expenditure  of  missionary  money 
as  indicated  in  this  community  is  not 
defensible. — Christian  Century. 


Shanghai  Community  Pastor  Speaks 
The  attitude  of  the  pastor  of  Com- 
munity church,  of  Shanghai,  China, 
Emory  Luccock,  has  been  widely 
ouoted  in  the  public  press.  He  in- 
dignantly rejects  the  Japanese  preten- 
sions to  be  protecting  Shanghai 
against  the  Chinese.  He  says,  “No 
American  in  Shanghai,  I am  certain, 
has  the  slightest  notion  that  Japan 
is  defending  either  the  settlement  or 
the  Japanese.  Whatever  the  original 
intention,  Japan  is  now  making  a war 
of  aggression.”  Mr.  Luccock  went  to 
Shanghai  in  1929  after  having  served 
a previous  term  as  a missionary  in  the 
interior  of  China. 
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Explains  Community  Church  on  Radio 

W F.  Lamb,  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Council  of  Churches  recently  delivered 
an  address  over  the  radio  in  which  he 
explained  the  various  ways  of  setting 
up  interdenominational  churches.  He 
gave  an  assessment  of  the  value  of  the 
various  types,  giving  his  preference 
for  the  denominational  type.  At  the 
same  time  he  denounced  a pseudo- 
community church  which  uses  the 
name,  but  does  not  have  the  reality. 

No  Deficit  in  this  Church 

Community  church,  of  Lowell, 
Wash.,  of  which  G.  B.  Baird  is  pastor, 
has  gone  through  the  year  of  1931 
without  a deficit  and  all  bills  are  paid. 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  with  con- 
ditions in  denominational  churches  in 
the  area  round  about  Lowell.  Mr. 
Baird  was  formerly  a missionary  in 
China  under  Disciples  direction  but  is 
now  a Congregational  minister. 

Community  Church  of  Boston  Issues 
Statement 

Community  church,  of  Boston,  has 
issued  a statement  of  the  principles 
upon  which  it  operates.  This  church 
is  in  close  fellowship  with  Community 
church,  of  New  York,  of  which  John 
Haynes  Holmes  is  pastor.  Therefore, 
the  statement  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
dicative of  the  general  religious  atti- 
tude of  both  of  these  churches.  The 
Boston  statement  follows; 

“It  is  built  upon  the  conviction  that 
the  time  has  come  when  universal  re- 
ligion should  emerge  from  the  race 
and  sectarian  boundaries  of  the  past. 
Religion  is  one,  whether  Jewish  or 
Christian,  Buddhist  or  Mohammedan, 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  Differences  will 
always  exist,  but  differences  should 
contribute  to  mutual  enrichment  rath- 
er than  to  mutual  exclusion. 

“It  is  built  on  the  conviction  that 
the  individual  should  be  freed  from 
creedal  or  dogmatic  test.  Each  person 
will  have  his  private  theories,  but  they 
must  not  be  superimposed  upon  others. 
We  leave  to  each  individual’s  judg- 
ment the  old  perplexing  problems  re- 
garding the  nature  of  religion  and 
theology. 

“It  is  built  on  the  conviction  that 
each  Church  should  be  free  from  con- 
trol from  all  ecclesiastical  government 
from  above,  thus  enabling  it  to  express 
the  hopes,  desires  and  need  of  its  o^ 
community,  in  ways  peculiar  to  it- 
self. 

“Its  service  is  broadened  by  read- 
ings from  great  leaders  of  all  times 
and  places,  by  music  representing 
many  races,  schools  and  moods,  and 
by  preachers  or  lectures  drawn  from 
ail  walks  of  life  who  have  strong  mes- 
sages. 

“It  believes  that  the  Church  should 
give  a complete  gospel  to  a complete 
man,  and  therefore  emphasizes  both 
the  individual  and  society,  both  psy- 
chology and  sociology,  both  religion 
and  science. 

“It  pledges  to  work  in  all  possible 
ways  that  will  lead  to  a freer,  happier, 
more  righteous  life  for  man  in  a more 
just,  peaceful  and  brotherly  world.” 

Attends  Religious  Education  Conven- 
tion 

Miss  Harriet  Walker,  director  of  Re- 
ligious Education  of  First  Community 
church,  of  Christ,  of  Joplin,  Missouri, 
of  which  Cliff  Titus  is  minister,  at- 
tended the  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Religious  Edu- 


cation held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  in 
Chicago  the  week  of  February  9.  She 
was  a welcome  visitor  at  the  office  of 
the  Community  Church  Workers  in 
Chicago  Temple. 


Men  Have  Good  Programs 
“The  Flare,”  a paper  published  by 
Community  church  at  the  Circle,  of 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  announced 
in  a recent  issue  two  recent  impor- 
tant events;  a Community  Men’s  Club 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  Waller  V.  Mor- 
gan demonstrated  a television  outfit 
which  he  has  set  up  in  his  own  home; 
the  second  event,  was  called  the  Cycle 
of  the  Circle  which  was  an  ancestor 
dinner  in  commemoration  of  the  Bi- 
centennial of  Washington.  Both  events 
were  very  successful.  This  church  has 
a training  class  for  church  member- 
ship conducted  by  the  minister  Carl 
S.  Weist  in  which  true  and  false  dis- 
cussions • prepared  by  Mr.  Weist  are 
used  as  a basis  for  training  children 
for  church  membership. 


Religious  Drama 

The  Bryn  Mawr  Players,  directed  by 
Mrs.  George  E.  Q.  Johnson,  presented 
three  one-act  plays  on  Friday,  April 
15,  at  the  Bryn  Mawr  Community 
church,  of  Chicago;  “The  First  Dress 
Suit”  by  Russell  Medcraft;  “Hearts  to 
Mend”  by  Harry  Overstreet;  “Cab- 
bages” by  Edward  Staadt.  On  April  3 
“The  Passers-By”  was  presented  by 
the  same  players. 

There  was  held  at  this  church  on 
April  17  a meeting  of  the  Fellowship 
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of  Faith  at  which  the  following  six 
speakers  participated  representing  six 
religions : 

Dr.  Douglas  Horton,  Protestant  Chris- 
tian. 

Judge  John  P.  McGoorty,  Catholic 
Christian. 

Rev.  Harold  M.  Kingsley,  Negro  Chris- 
tian. 

Rabbi  G.  George  Fox,  Judaism. 

Ralph  E.  Boileau,  New  Thought. 

Sufi  Mutiur  Rahman  Bengalee,  Mo- 
hammedanism. 


New  Church  in  Alajoama 
A new  community  church  has  been 
organized  at  Boylston,  Alabama,  C.  M. 
Ellisor,  pastor,  which  has  been  assisted 
by  the  Community  Church  Workers 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  The  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  church,  J.  H.  McAdam, 
who  is  connected  with  the  West 
Boylston  Manufacturing  Company, 


An  Opportunity 

to  Co-operate  in  the 
Work  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement 

is  Offered  to 
Community  Churches 

For  twenty-nine  years  this  In- 
terdenominational organization 
has  been  providing  the  mission 
study  books  and  supplemental 
materials  that  have  been  used 
by  practically  all  Protestant 
Churches.  Seventeen  denomina- 
tions are  contributing  to  its  sup- 
port. Community  groups  should 
also  bear  their  share.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  help  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  missionary  agencies. 

Write  for  Information  to; 

Dr.  Gilbert  Q.  LeSourd 
ir>n  Fifth  Ave., 

NEW  YORK. 


A New  Day  For  Lepers 
Through  Church  Cooperation! 

Hearty  and  vigorous  cooperation,  untrammeled  with  the  difficulties  of 

dogma  and  doctrine,  is  now  available  through  the  interdenominational  service 

of  the  American  Mission  to  Lepers. 

Five  Things  You  Can  Do  For  The  Lepers: 

1.  Sustain  Life — Even  a small  donation  will  help  provide  for  their  simple 
wants:  shelter,  food,  clothing. 

2.  Relieve  Suffering — Through  modern  medical  treatment,  you  may  help  free 
some  one  from  all  symptoms  of  this  dread  disease. 

3.  Protect  Children — As  leprosy  is  not  inherited,  you  can  help  in  protecting 
children  of  lepers  from  contagion,  in  separate  homes. 

4.  Guide  Spiritually — You  can  do  much  to  heal  the  mental  distress  and  bitter- 
ness of  lepers  with  the  love  of  the  Great  Physician  of  Souls. 

6.  Rid  the  World  of  Leprosy — The  150  Leper  Homes  in  40  countries,  aided  by 
the  Mission  to  Lepers,  are  examples  and  incentives  to  governments  to  as- 
sume their  rightful  responsibility  toward  these  outcast  sufferers. 

_ , , . S $40  for  a year. 

Complete  care  of  a leper  costs]  3 months. 

Weekly  curative  treatments  cost  $5  for  one  year. 

(Many  cases  become  symptom-free  in  two  years.) 


AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS,  INC., 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

I enclose  $ toward  the  care  of  a leper. 

Name  

Address  


PLEASE 

SEND 


Check 

Here 

Sample  copies  of  the  Mission’s  literature  □ 
Program  for  a Leper  Missionary  Meeting  □ 
Information  regarding  Annuity  Bonds  □ 
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of  Alabama,  says,  “We  are  going  for- 
ward step  by  step  and  believe  that  in 
a short  time  we  will  have  a splendid 
community  church  here.”  The  church 
has  a modern  equipped  building,  play 
ground  with  tennis  courts,  reading 
rooms  and  rooms  equipped  for  all 
types  of  games.  There  is  a fine  ban- 
quet hall  with  modern  equipment,  a 
social  hall,  provision  for  dramatics 
with  fine  stage,  and  they  are  building 
a constructive  program.  Great  stress 
is  to  be  laid  on  the  recreational  pro- 
gram and  the  church  is  becoming  in 
a real  sense  a vital  factor  as  a com- 
munity center. 


Biq  Social  Affair 

The  Men’s  Club  of  Mountain  Lakes, 
New  Jersey,  recently  served  a turkey 
dinner  to  270  people  in  the  community 
church  house.  The  president  of  the 
Club  is  Warren  P.  Edris  and  the  din- 
ner committee  was  taxed  to  its  utmost 
in  endeavoring  to  serve  all  those  who 
attended.  Madam  Quadri  was  the  en- 
tertaining French  “comedienne”  and 
A1  Pursall  appeared  in  comedy  mon- 
ologue with  novelty  numbers  on  piano 
and  other  instruments.  Fifty-two 
prizes  were  presented  which  had  been 
donated  by  local  merchants,  while  the 
officials  of  the  borough  and  repre- 
sentatives of  many  organizations  were 
guests  of  honor.  The  minister  of  this 
church  is  Walter  A.  Scholten. 


Younq  People  Interested 
Community  church  of  Ludington, 
Michigan,  Paul  Haskell  Clark,  min- 
Lster,  takes  pride  in  issuing  a fine 
rpp-ular  church  bulletin  with  snecial 
bulletins  for  special  days  of  the  church 
year.  This  church  has  a splendid  pro- 
gram of  religious  education  and 
’>'onng  people’s  work  and  is  gaining  in 
interest  and  support  of  the  commu- 
nity constantly. 


He  Pans  the  Politicians 
First  Community  Church  of  Christ, 
of  Joplin,  Missouri,  Cliff  Titus,  min- 
ister, publishes  a weekly  editorial  by 
Mr.  Titus  which  is  always  on  some 
appropriate  current  theme.  One  re- 
cently published  entitled  “Old  Line 
Politicians”  was  esnecially  significant 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Titus  is 
also  a state  senator  in  Missouri. 


Cave  Easter  Pageant 

The  Sauganash  Echoes  reports  the 
following  in  regard  to  their  Easter 
pageant  given  at  Sauganash  Commu- 
nity church,  Chicago,  of  which  C.  K. 
Richard  is  pastor:  “The  Easter  Pag- 
eant given  by  Community  church  last 
Sunday  night  was  witnessed  by  a 
capacity  audience.  Every  seat  was 
taken  and  a number  stood  through 
the  performance.  This  was  the  first 
program  of  its  kind  our  church  has 
given,  and  those  who  saw  it  say  it 
was  highly  successful.  The  pastor  was 
in  charge  and  his  task  was  made  easy 
by  the  splendid  cooperation  of  those 
taking  part.  Every  member  of  the  cast 
entered  into  their  role  with  a fine 
spirit.  The  beautiful  inner  illuminated 
cross  was  made  by  Mr.  Chester  Cham- 
bers, the  realistic  tomb  was  con- 
structed by  C.  F.  Jensen,  the  cos- 
tuming was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Tenny 
Ford,  Sr.,  and  the  lighting  effects 
were  constructed  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Kulieke 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Pearson.  Both  Mr.  Ford 
and  Mr.  Pearson  have  had  a wide 


experience  in  religious  pageantry  at 
the  New  First  Congregational  church. 
The  quartette  was  procured  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Fries,  with  Mrs.  Herbert  En- 
gal,  accompanist.  Others  helped  in 
various  ways  for  which  we  extend  our 
thanks.  Our  beautiful  community 
building  adapted  itself  very  well  to 
such  a religious  dramatization.  This 
pageant  has  set  a precedent,  we  hope, 
for  future  programs  of  such  a nature.” 


Have  a Good  Men’s  Club 
A church  paper  entitled  the  “Com- 
munity Builder”  is  issued  by  the 
United  Community  Church,  of  Castile, 
New  York,  Henry  W.  Stevens,  minister. 
This  church  presented  at  Easter  time 
a pageant  entitled  “The  Dawning”  by 
Lyman  R.  Bayard  directed  by  Mr. 
Stevens.  This  church  also  has  a very 
strong  Men’s  Club  at  a recent  meeting 
of  which  M.  W.  Van  Tassell,  of  Oak- 
grove  Avenue  Community  church,  of 
Buffalo,  was  the  speaker. 


Meeting  the  Depression 
Metropolitan  Community  church,  of 
Chicago,  maintains  a very  active 
ministry  of  service  to  the  negro  com- 
munity. Joseph  M.  Evans  is  minister 
of  this  church.  The  church  has  a 
budget  of  $28,000  which  was  raised  in 
full  during  the  year.  From  the  annual 
report,  we  quote  the  following: 

“This  brief  resume  of  the  activities 
and  achievements  of  our  church 
covering  the  period  from  Feb.  1,  1931, 
to  Jan.  31,  1932,  offers  to  the  reader 
some  concrete  and  convincing  ev- 
idence or  information  on  the  remark- 
able scope  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
the  Metropolitan  Community  church, 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  religious 
organizations  in  the  country.  Prac- 
tically every  phase  of  social,  recrea- 
tional, charitable  and  religious  or 
Christian  effort,  open  to  a church 
organization,  has  been  entered,  and 


many  of  them  occupied  for  some  time, 
by  our  society  and  its  many  extended 
arms  of  human  uplift  and  betterment. 

“Our  social  service  work  under  the 
direction  of  trained  workers  headed 
by  Miss  Edna  H.  Cook,  daughter  of  the 
late  and  lamented  Dr.  Wm.  D.  Cook, 
founder  of  our  church,  is  an  estab- 
lished and  potent  fact — not  an  experi- 
ment in  the  moving  life  of  our  church. 
This  branch  of  helpful  ministrations, 
aside  from  maintaining  almost  dally 
distributions  of  clothing,  medicine  and 
food  supplies  through  the  office  of  the 
church,  extends  its  work  of  instruc- 
tion, encouragement  and  construc- 
tiveness into  needy  and  disrupted 
homes,  broken  and  discouraged  lives, 
and  into  the  “byways  and  hedges”  of 
life  where  human  beings  languish 
near  the  gates  of  despair,  or  struggle 
with  anguish  and  pain  on  poorly  kept 
beds  of  depressing  afflictions.  Many 
families  are  being  kept  intact,  num- 
bers of  sick  are  being  ministered  unto, 
the  naked  are  being  clothed,  hundreds 
of  hungry  men,  women  and  children 
are  receiving  food  and  the  friendless 
are  being  befriended  through  the 
faithful  and  untiring  labors  of  our 
social  service  forces.  No  one,  who  Is 
really  found  to  be  in  need,  is  per- 
mitted to  come  to  us  and  go  away 
without  securing  what  consideration 
or  help  we  are  able  or  capable  of 
giving.  The  demands  made  upon  this 
department  of  our  activities  are  so 
many,  we  are  not  always  able  to  do  for 
the  applicant  as  much  or  all  we  would 
like  to  do,  however,  the  best  help 
available  and  within  our  reach  is 
usually  freely  offered. 

“Our  Sunday  School,  Christian  En- 
deavor Societies  and  Junior  Church, 
represent  the  main  church  in  the  ex- 
tension of  Religious  Education.  This 
they  maintain  along  with  the  many 
other  kinds  of  faithful  service  they 
offer.” 


PASTORS  - - - ATTENTION! 


Don’t  let  the  boys  anti  Kiris  of  yonr  parish  k<>  pn«nn  for  several  months 
this  summer,  in  camps  that  have  little  or  no  Christian  emphasis. 

Parents  need  your  counsel  and  advice  in  the  important  matter  of 
selecting  a summer  camp  for  their  children  11  to  15  years  of  age. 

The  American  Youth  Foundation,  a Christian,  non-denominational  organ- 
ization whose  leaders  h.ave  pioneered  in  the  field  of  youth  training  In 
America,  conducts  separate  four  and  seven  weeks  camping  periods  for 
younger  hoys  and  girls  at  Camp  Minlwanca,  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Stony 
Lake,  near  Shelby,  Michigan. 

TTnexcelled  camping  is  offered  at  exceedingly  attractive  rates  ....  a 
Christian  camp  for  young  people  from  Christian  homes.  A Christian 
college-trained  leader  in  ch.arge  of  each  group  of  three  or  four  campers. 


Also  Christian  leadership  training  camps  of  two  weeks  duration  for 
young  people  16-22  years  of  age.  A special  course  Is  offered  in  College 
Adjustment  for  High  School  seniors. 


Write  for  printed  matter  and  further  information. 

The  American  Youth  Foundation, 

520  N.  Grand  Blvd., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  me  printed  matter  and  Information  roncernliiR  yonr  camp  for 

□ Younger  Boys — 11  l.'i  years 

□ Younger  Olrls— 11  1.5  years 

□ ‘Older  Boys  and  Girls — 16-22  years. 

•Senior  camps  also  are  held  at  Camp  5rerrowTistn,  Center  Osslpee,  New  Hampshire. 

Name  

Street  

City  State  


FLARE 


4- 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 


3 1262  08130  211  8 
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Church,  of  Gilrnan,'‘Iowa,  was  one  of 
the  three  speakers  and  also  lead  a dis- 
cussion group  in'  the  regional  young 
people’s  conference  held  at  Newburg 
on  April  17.  The  main  topic  up  for 
discussion  was  some  phases  of  wet 
propaganda.  The  conference  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  ever  held  in 
that  region. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette, 
v/hich  college  has  been  very  friendly 
towards  the  community  church  move- 
ment in  Iowa,  celebrated  its  diamond 
jubilee  anniversary  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  June  6 and  7,  The  principal 
feature  of  the  celebration  was  a 
monster  pageant  in  which  over  400 
persons  took  part  featuring  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Troy,  a granddaughter  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Alexander,  known  as  the 
“mother”  of  Upper  Iowa.  Boy  Scouts, 
ten  high«school  bands  and  forty  school 
children  took  part  in  the  pageant. 
For  seventy-five  years  this  college  has 
been  a leader  in  the  religious  life  of 
northeast  Iowa. 


Federated  Church  of  Union  is  mov- 
ing forward  under  the  leadership  of 
their  pastor,  Mr.  Robert  Buche.  On 


Dr.  Sharpe  Goes  the  Long 
Way  Around 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Sharpe,  pastor  of 
Community  church,  of  Orono,  Maine, 
will  go  to  Buffalo  by  way  of  Detroit. 
He  was  for  many  years  in  charge  of 
the  religious  education  program  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Detroit,  and  has 
many  friends  there.  Mrs.  Sharpe  will 
accompany  him.  He  has  come  to  have 
a great  place  in  his  college  community 
at  Orono,  where  the  state  university 
is  located. 


Improve  Church  Edifice 

Oakgrove  Avenue  Commun  i t y 
church,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  just  com- 
pletely redecorated  and  refinished 
the  entire  interior  of  their  church. 
The  front  of  the  church  has  been 
remodeled  with  a pulpit  and  lectern 
at  either  side  of  the  chancel  with  a 
divided  choir  on  each  side.  New  light 
fixtures  have  been  installed,  a beauti- 
ful carpet  laid,  while  the  walls  are 
tinted  in  a buff  with  a green  back- 
ground shading  off  into  orchid  which 
in  turn  melts  into  the  stained  glass 
windows  which  have  replaced  the 
former  windows  in  the  church.  Two 
significant  scarfs  have  been  placed 
over  the  pulpit  desk  and  lectern  of 
purple  with  a handwork  gold  design, 
one  showing  the  design  of  the  cross, 
while  an  original  design  suggested  by 
the  minister,  M.  W.  Van  Tassell,  of  a 
golden  heart  with  “Unity”  embossed 
in  the  center  symbolizing  the  heart 
unity  of  community  church  people 
gives  a most  pleasing  effect  to  the 
auditorium.  Funds  for  this  fine  im- 
provement were  in  hand  and  the  en- 
tire expenditure  was  paid  in  full. 


iowa  Nofes 

J.  Frank  Moore,  pastor  of  Manches- 
ter Community  church,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  the 
progress  of  their  church.  “Mr.  J.  C. 
Cleveland,  assistant  pastor  of  the 
church,  is  now  attending  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  and  Chicago 
University.  He  returns  to  Manchester 
each  Sunday  and  conducts  the  Sunday 
evening  service.  On  Sunday  evening, 
April  10,  a very  impressive  religious 
drama,  “The  Rock,”  was  presented 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Cleveland 
and  on  the  Sunday  evening  following 
it  was  repeated  at  Anamosa  at  the  re- 
gional conference  of  the  Congrega- 
tional young  people’s  societies  of  that 
section.  On  Easter  Sunday  their  offer- 
ing amounted  to  over  $200.  Church 
attendance  is  very  good  and  there  is 
a growing  interest  in  all  departments 
of  the  work.  The  average  Sunday 
school  attendance  is  250.  A Children’s 
Day  program  will  be  given  on  morning 
and  evening.  Sunday,  June  12.  On 
Sunday,  March  20,  Oliver  C.  Weist, 
associate  field  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S. 
A.,  visited  this  church  and  gave  a very 
helpful  address.”  This  church  was 
organized  about  a year  ago  and  has  a 
large  membership  and  is  one  of  the 
strong  growing  communitv  churches 
of  northeastern  Iowa.  Mr.  Moore  is 
also  vice-president  of  the  Conference 
of  United  Churches  of  Iowa. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ralph  Supplee,  pastor  of  Federated 


Easter  Sunday  there  were  nine  addi- 
tions to  the  church  and  two  weeks 
later  eight  more,  with  still  more  in 
prospect.  The  Sunday  School  attend- 
ance for  1931  averaged  103  and  on 
April  10  reached  143.  A group  of  over 
twenty  adults  and  young  people  have 
just  completed  a second  standard 
course  in  teacher  training  work.  On 
May  first  the  annual  Golden  Gate 
service  was  held  with  six  persons  re- 
ceiving pins  for  perfect  attendance 
from  one  to  three  years.  A special 
Mother’s  Day  program  was  also  held 
on  May  8.  Mr.  Buche  also  received  ten 
persons  into  membership  at  the  Union 
Church,  of  Jamaica,  of  which  he  is 
pastor,  following  a pre-Easter  special 
meeting. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 


E.  Clarence  Miller 
Prei. 


John  H.  Talley 
Treaa. 


Rev.  Elliott  D.  Parkhlll,  Secretary 
of  Missions.  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National  — ~ Evangelical  — Honaectaxian 
niral  evangelizing  agency  eatahlished  In  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  D01  Organizes  and 
maintains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distrlbntes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  vlelta 
Country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly wliere  denominational  work  Is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  In  the  coun- 
try will  be  leached  by  the  Gospel  In  no 
other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mission- 
ary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a Union 
Sunday  School  in  a neglected  community.  It 
takes  money  to  do  this  work.  All  contri- 
butions gratefully  received  and  acknowl- 
••dged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D„ 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District. 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 

Your  support  is  needed 
in  a 

Real  Interdenominational 
Missionary  Project 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  In 
Santo  Domingo  Is  a modern,  mis- 
sionary agency  in  which  three  de- 
nominations have  pooled  their  ef- 
forts and  offers  through  a united 
undenominational  Christian  effort, 
a well-rounded,  sound  missionary 
program, — evangelistic,  medical, 
educational  and  social  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  particular  West  In- 
dian people. 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  asks  for  the  interest 
and  support  of  all  interdenomina- 
tional churches  in  the  United  States. 

Write  for  literature  to 
419  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 


GOWNS 


PULPIT  AND 
CHOIR 

Embroidered  Pulpit  'B.uigiagt 
Bookmarker.,  eto. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Olergymea 
Specialists  in  Church  Vo.tmsats 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a oentury. 

COX  SONS  VININO,  Ino.. 
181-8  E.  83rd  St.  New  York 


AN  APPEALING  PROJECT 

A UNION  CHURCH  BUILDING 

Pedro  Miguel  Locks.  CANAL  ZONE 
A MEMORIAL  to  the  MEN 

WUn  MAri'R’  CANAL  FOP  ALL  NATIONS— 

TV  XXW  ojfj  CHURCH  FOE  ALL  DENOMINATIONS 

(Members  represent  17  communions) 

The  Government  will  provide  the  site  for  a $18,000  Church  Building 
Canal  zone  citizens  pledge  $6,000.00 
A friend  pledgee  $2,000.00 
$4,000  more  will  assure  a Community  Church 

Present  Wooden  Building  Condemned 
150  Children  in  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
An  all-the-week  Church  for  the  Whole  Community 

HELP  ERECT  THIS  USEFUL  MEMORIAL 

Send  your  gift  or  pledge  to 

Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  Secretary  Union  Church  on  Canal  Zone,  Care  Federal 
Council  of  Churches. 

105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City 
Make  checks  to  Mr.  Frank  H.  Mann,  'Treas. 


